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an urgent whisper, glancing cautiously 
round her. ‘‘Let’s go up to your room.’’ 

Rose Dawson, being only sixteen, greatly 
admired Sadie Hartley, who was almost two 
years older, and therefore, of course, a paragon 
of worldly wisdom. Neither of the girls had 
ever been a hundred miles from the small 
Western town in which they lived; but Sadie, 
who read her brother’s cheap story papers, if 
nothing else, often declared herself ‘‘ up-to- 
date,’’ and she had a breezy, independent 
manner that some persons thought very attrac- 
tive. She was ingenious, too, in finding ways 
to ‘‘have fun.’’ That was why Rose gazed at 
her visitor with keen anticipation when she had 
led the way upstairs and locked the door. 

‘This !’’ Sadie said dramatically, as she 
spread out on the bed an ill-printed little paper. 
‘* It’s published by a kind of thing called a 
Correspondence Bureau, and it’s full of notices 
of people who want to get acquainted with 
other folks. See, here’s a widower, sixty-five, 
with a good farm, wants to meet a woman 
accustomed to the care of poultry ; object, mat- 
rimony. Here’s a blonde, twenty-eight, asks 
for a husband with musical tastes. S’pose she 
thinks life will be one grand sweet song. 

‘*But this is where we come in,’’ Sadie rat- 
tled on. ‘‘Here’s two young men, both in New 
York, prosperous business men who are fond 
of the country, who say they want to correspond 
with bright, jolly country girls; object, enter- 
tainment. I’m going to write to Harry LeClair, 
and you write to Reginald Montague. Aren’t 
their names just lovely ?’’ 

‘“*T don’t know —’’ Rose began doubtfully. 
She wanted to say that her parents might not 
like to have her write to strange men. 

But Sadie swept away opposition with an 
energetic wave of her hand. ‘‘We’re not going 
to use our own names, silly !’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ll 
be Clarice Granger, and you’ll be—let me see 
—Ethelwyn Sutherland. What harm, as long 
as nobody knows? But I bet you are think- 
ing of what such pokes as Annie Wells and 
Hattie Baker would say!’’ she added, with a 
swift transition to scorn. ‘*’Twouldn’t be 
proper, they’d think. Nothing’s proper, to 
them, except going round with your mouth 
shut. I wouldn’t be so mean-spirited, Rose 
Dawson, as pattern after girls that snubbed 
me because I liked a little fun!’’ 

That touched a sore spot. Rose was not on 
very good terms with these former friends of 
hers, —quiet girls who disapproved of the loud- 
ness and rudeness that characterized much of 
Sadie’s fun,—but Rose would not admit that 
she was to blame for the alienation, or that 
she regretted it. And disappoint Sadie to please 
them? Neéver! Besides, as Sadie said, where 
was the harm, since her real name was not to 
be revealed ? 

So, after long consultation and with much 
giggling, Ethelwyn Sutherland and Clarice 
Granger, otherwise Rose Dawson and Sadie 
Hartley, concocted two prim letters to Reginald 
Montague and Harry LeClair, alias — But 
that, as Mr. Kipling says, is another story. 

Reginald and Harry promptly replied. Once 
begun, the correspondence went on fast and 
famously. Not everything about it was agree- 
able. Kose, for one, did not like to keep the 
secret from her parents. She did not like, 
either, to wait until the post office was deserted 
and then to hurry in and ask, ‘‘ Anything for 
Ethelwyn Sutherland?’’ The old postmaster 
looked at her so! 

Yet Rose felt that she was learning a good 
deal —about society, for example. Reginald 
seemed to be very popular. He was on intimate 
terms with all the prominent families and fre- 
quently wrote long descriptions of receptions 
at which he was an honored guest. ‘‘ But even 
in the gilded halls of wealth I never forget my 
little prairie flower!’’ he sometimes concluded. 

‘*They sound like a novel, don’t they !’’ was 
Sadie’s admiring comment when the girls com- 
pared letters. Sterner critics might have said 
that the paragraphs about ‘‘society’’ sounded 
as if copied from the newspapers. But the girls 
did not read newspapers very often. 


T= a secret !’’ said Sadie Hartley in 


often been moved by tender passages in Regi- 
nald’s communications. Sometimes, in response 
to such, she had indulged in sentiment. There 
were things in her letters that she did not like 
to think about—when she waked in the night, 
or when her father petted her. 

But both girls felt impressed and flattered 
when all of a sudden came photographs of 
Reginald and Harry, truly elegant young men 
—and, along with these, urgent requests for 
their photographs. 


| and they’re so stiff and strait-laced they’ll die 


| wish. ‘*We’ve had our fun, and nobody knows 





What should they do about it? As usual, it | 


was Sadie, the worldly-wise and nimble-witted, 
who found a way out of the difficulty. 


‘‘Such a joke!’’ she cried. ‘‘We’ll send pho- | 


tographs of Annie Wells and Hattie Baker! 


Annie didn’t invite you to her party, and that | 


Baker frump gave me just the least bit of a 


nod when she met me on the street, yesterday ; 


when we let it out—oh, ten years from now 
—that two strange men have their pictures. 
Come on!’’ She flew to Rose’s album and 
flirted the leaves until she found the pictures. 
‘* Write ‘Lovingly yours, Ethelwyn Suther- 
land,’ on Annie’s, and I’1l decorate Hattie’s.’’ 

Rose hesitated ; but in the end she did as she 
was bid. 

Strangely enough, neither Reginald nor 
Harry, usually so prompt and so eloquent, 
acknowledged receipt of the photographs. 
Three weeks passed. Not a word came from 
either. There were moments when Rose missed 
the honeyed words of which Reginald had been 
so generous. On the whole, however, she was 
rather glad the thing had ended. Now, she 
thought, if she could only get back the silliest 
of her letters — 

‘‘Oh, what’s the diff!’’ Sadie replied slang- 
ily, when the younger girl once expressed this 


about it, and what more do you want?’’ 

Well, there was more or less reason in that. 
The best thing to do, now, was to forget there 
had ever been any Reginald. 

Thus planned Rose; but on a Friday in the | 
fourth week confusion unexpectedly came upon | 
her. Summoned to the parlor upon returning 
from an errand, she found her father, looking 
strangely stern, Sadie Hartley, whose pert 
‘*independence’’ had apparently dissolved in 
tears, and a big man with keen eyes and an 
air of authority. 

The big man rose as she entered. ‘‘ And this, 
I take it, is Ethelwyn Sutherland ?”’ he asked. 
He did not speak harshly; in fact, he seemed 
amused; but Rose, woefully impressed by 
Sadie’s wretchedness, promptly collapsed. 

‘*No—yes, sir,’’ she stammered. Then her 
father broke in: ‘‘You wrote these idiotic let- 
ters? You sent another girl’s photograph to 
a fellow you knew nothing about?’’ 

Rose could only bow her head. 

‘* By the way, what do you know about 
Dave Hannigan ?’’ the big man said suddenly 
and sharply. ‘‘Ever meet him? He ever been 
in this town ?’’ 

‘*Nave—Hannigan?’’ 

‘*The same.’’ Then the big man grinned. 
‘*Also Reginald Montague and Harry LeClair 
and twenty or thirty more. How’d you get 
acquainted with him ?’’ 

‘*He—they—advertised for correspondents. ’’ 

‘*And—and we answered for fun,’’ Sadie 
explained, with a fresh burst of tears. 

‘*Well, I don’t know but you’ll get out of it 
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easier’n you deserve to,’’ the big man said 
judicially. ‘‘You’ll probably have some adver- | 
tisin’ in the Chicago papers, —Dave told a good 

story to the reporters, —but if you hustle right 

round and apologize to the girls you used the | 
photographs of, the advertisin’ may be the 
worst of it. The other girls know all about it, 
you know. I began by huntin’ up the originals 
of the photographs, of course. 

‘*Dave’s a confidence man,’’ the officer went 
on, addressing Mr. Dawson as well as the 
girls. ‘‘He makes quite a specialty of black- 
mailin’ little fools like these two, wheedlin’ 
silly letters out of ’em and then usin’ the let- 
ters for all they’re worth. He was just about | 
ready to drop on you when I nailed him in 
Chicago for forgery. Told me about you, him- 
self, when I found the letters ; but there’s never 
any tellin’ how many confederates a slick one 
like Dave has, and that’s why I thought I’d 
rather look you up than to swallow his story. 
By the way,’’ the officer asked curiously, 
‘*how’d you say Dave found you?’’ 

‘*Tt was a—a Correspondence Bureau pa- 
per!’’ wailed Sadie dismally. 

The big man fairly snorted with disgust. 
‘*Huh!’’ he said. ‘‘Half the advertisements in 
them things are put in by just such scoundrels | 
as Dave, and the other half by folks that have 
attics to let—lots of room in the upper story. 
Level-headed people wouldn’t touch the ani 
with a pair of tongs. 

‘*You two take the rule I laid down for ny | 





| own girls,’’ the officer said in a fatherly way, | 
Indeed Rose, who was easily influenced, had | 


as he rose to go. ‘‘Don’t ever write a letter | 
you wouldn’t be willin’ to show your folks. 
Don’t ever write to a stranger anyway, unless | 
it’s on a matter of legitimate business. ’’ Then | 
he grinned. ‘t‘And I guess you never will, will 
ye?’’ he added. 

They said they never would. They never 
have. By the time they had apologized to Annie 
Wells and Hattie Baker for the misuse of 
their photographs, and long before the Chicago 
papers had ceased to ring the changes on the 
‘‘little prairie flowers’’ that wasted their sweet- 
ness on Dave Hannigan, Rose and Sadie were 
thoroughly, lastingly repentant. 

Yet the experience did them good. Indeed, 
as showing that the change in Rose and 
Sadie was radical and permanent, it ought in 
fairness to be added that Annie and Hattie | 
became their most intimate friends. | 
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E ran to our horses, un- 
tethered and mounted 
them, and rode toward 


the grove as fast as we could make 
them lope along the steep, soft 
slope. The firing and yelling had 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 
I was almost trembling with anx- 
iety. Was it possible that the 
enemy by a surprise attack had 
killed my unete and all his men? 
Pitamakan, whose horse was the 
faster of the two, was in the lead. 
I belabored mine with heels and 
rope. When we quartered down to 
the river trail for the sake of the 
better going, the rise of the bluff 
ahead of us cut off our view of the 
grove and‘our camp. Then, as we 
neared the foot of the bluff, two of 
the enemy appeared on top of it. 

*‘Our men are pursuing them! 
We’ve got them! Come on!’’ Pit- 
amakan shouted back to me. 

We were perhaps a hundred 
yards from the foot of the bluff, 
and on our right, about the same 
distance off, was the cutbank of 
the river. We rode on faster than 
ever and saw the two men crouch, 
one with ready bow and the other 
with pointed gun. Then, as we 
arrived at the foot of the slope, 
they suddenly sprang up and re- 
treated out of our sight, and Pita- 
makan yelled again to me, ‘‘We’ve 
got them! Come on!’’ 

Our horses panted up the 
slope, groaning and grunting their 
protests at every whack of our 
ropes. We topped the rise, and Pit- 
amakan’s horse shied at a couple 
of robes lying close to the trail. 
Beyond, a couple of hundred yards” 
away, we saw my uncle.and his 
men running toward us; he 
stopped at sight of us and signed, 

‘*Go out! They went down off the 
end of the bluff!’’ 

We loped to the end of the bank 
and looked down. It was not a 
perpendicular bluff; it sloped to 
the river at an angle of about 
eighty degrees. Two fresh streaks in the 
dark and crumbling surface showed 
where the cutthroats had slid down into 
the water. 

We looked out upon the swift-run- 
ning river, but could not see the men. 
Presently they appeared in the centre. 
fully three hundred yards downstream,. 
swimming swiftly and powerfully 
toward the far shore. We sprang from 
our horses in order to take steady aim | 
at them, but both dived before we.could | 
fire. Holding our weapons ready, we | 
watched eagerly for them to reappear. 
But, incredible as it may seem, we never 
saw them again until they emerged on 
the ‘shore five hundred yards below. 
They turned and waved their arms at 
us derisively and then slowly walked | 
into the willows that lined the edge of 
the river. 

‘‘Oh, how disappointed I am! When 
they turned back from us there at the 
top of the rise, | was sure that I should 
soon count another coup,’’ Pitamakan 
lamented. 

We turned now to meet the men who 
were hurrying toward us and who were 


‘*Where are they ?’’ my uncle gasped. 
‘* Across the river!’’ I answered. 
I happened to look off at our camp. 
‘*4 rider is at the barricade,’’ I said. | 
‘* Abbott, no doubt, quieting the | 
women,’’ said my uncle and added in | | 
Blackfoot so that Pitamakan would | 
understand, ‘‘ Well, they killed the} 
Curlew! Shot him in the back of | 
the head, poor fellow!’’ | 
‘**Poor Louis! His troubles are over,’’ 
I said. I was sorry that we were never 
again to hear him bewailing in his | 
falsetto voice the loss of his pension | 
and his endless other worries. 


My uncle went on to explain to us just | 


what had happened. The Assiniboins | 


| cut into proper lengths a 














WE FIRED SEVERAL SHOTS, AND PITAMAKAN WAVED HIS BLANKET: ... BUT 
THE BOAT NEVER CHANGED ITS COURSE 


THE WAR-TRAIL FORT 


“y James Willard Schultz 


had climbed out of the 
valley in plain view of us, 
leaving two of their 
number, who were a a 
probably near rela- 

tives of Sliding | 

Beaver, to avenge 

the chief’s death. 

Those two had lain con- 
cealed in the thick wil- 
lows at the upper end 
of the chopping. Arriv- 
ing in the timber, all of 
our men except Louis, 
who had gone farther up 
in the grove to trim and 





Chapter Four. 
The steamboat refuses to stop Women cried in sympathy. 


for him and the other | 

My unele had the 
men knock off work | 
early that afternoon | 
so that the horses | 
should have ample | 
time to eat before 
we brought them into) 
the stockade for the | 





.. <> | night. Then, while wait- 
sth gohnvd , } ing for our evening meal, 
my unele, Abbott, Pita- 


‘tee makan and | held a war 


eouncil out by the river 
bank, where the men) 
would not overhear our 








cottonwood that he had 
previously felled, had be- 
gun loading logs on the 


ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


—/ talk. They were a timid | 
lot, French engagés all 
of them, and we did not 


| wagons. Then a gun had boomed right behind | want them to suspect how serious we thought 
almost winded by their steep climb. | Louis; he had toppled over, dead, and the two | our situation to be. } 


| cutthroats had rushed out to scalp him. The | 


‘*The older I grow the less sense I have! I 


/ men had fired and had driven them back into should have known better than to come down 


| the willows before they had accomplished their | here with these few timid engayés to build 


purpose, and they had run toward the river trail a fort upon the most traveled war trail in the 


with my uncle and some of his men after them. 


country,’’ said my unele. ‘‘I should have had 
It was evident that the two had not seen or | ten—yes, twenty—more men. I shall send by 


| heard Pitamakan and me ride past the head the next upriver boat for all the men that can 


of the grove toward the river trail; we believed be engaged in Fort Benton. ’’ 
‘* Yes, we are in a risky position,’’ said 
Abbott. ‘‘This war party may be right back 


that it had been planned to kill as many of our 
men in the grove as they could, and to decoy 


us down the river, where we might be am- at us to-night; they may keep hanging round 


| pushed by the main party. 


| until they get more of us. If they have started 


By the time we got back into the grove the -home, they will be coming again as fast as 
men who had been left with the teams had they can get here with a big war party. We do | days before; what a lot we could learn 


had been to camp with the news of his pass- | ten more can be engaged in Fort Benton.’’ 


ing. .We buried him while bis woman mourned 


|down the river. 


me!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. ‘‘ Not 
uselessly are we members of the 
Pikuni; we have but to let our 
people know what danger we are 
in, and a hundred of them will 
come to help us as fast as their 
horses can carry them. They are 
just two days’ ride from Fort 
Benton at their camp on Bear 
River. Send for them, Far Thun- 
der, and we will do our best to 
survive the dangers here until 
they join us.’’ 

‘*Ha! That is a life-saving plan 
you have in that good head of 
yours! I will get a letter about it 
ready right away: a steamboat 
may turn the bend down there 
atany moment! Carroll and Steell 
will lose no time in getting a mes- 
senger off to camp for us!’’ 

‘*One more thing,’’ Abbott in- 
terposed as my uncle rose to leave 
us. ‘‘If those cutthroats are going 
to sneak back into the grove again 
to-night and attack us, we have to 
know it. 1 propose that these two 
boys and I stand watch down 
there until morning. ’’ 

My uncle agreed to that, and 
we went in to eat supper. 

At early dusk Abbott, Pitama- 
kan and I went down into the 
grove, accompanied by all the 
men and women in a compact 
group. Then all the others turned 
back to camp. If the enemy were 
watching us from the breaks, they 
could not possibly count those who 
went to and from the grove, and 
so learn that three of us were re- 
maining in it. 

More than once during the night 
our hearts went thumpety-thump 
at the approach of dim and shad- 
owy objects, but the objects always 
proved to be elk or deer. Pitama- 
kan watched the river trail, I the 
breaks from the middle edge of 
the grove; Abbott had his stand 
at the upper end. Along toward 
morning I got a real scare when 
an animal that I thought was a 

stray buffalo proved to be a big grizzly 
coming straight toward me. I did not 
know what to do. If I ran, he would 
probably chase me; if I fired at him, I 
might only wound him —it was too 
dark to shoot accurately. I looked about 
for a tree small enough to climb, saw 
one and was on the point of running 
| to it, when the bear turned off sharply 
‘and I heard him slosh through the river. 

We maintained our wateh until my 
uncle came down with the men in the 
morning and stationed some of them to 
take our places. We thus had only six 


;men at work; at that rate we should 


be all summer and winter building the 
fort! As we three were starting toward 


| camp, my uncle told us that Tsistsaki 


was to stand watch there over the pick- 
eted horses and that we were to sleep 
as long as we could. 

At about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, Tsistsaki roused us from our 
heavy sleep with the news that the 
smoke of a steamboat was in sight 
Springing from our 
couches and running outside, we saw 
the black column of smoke about two 
miles away, and I went down into the 
grove to notify my uncle. He hurried 
back to camp with me and yot ready 
his letter to Carroll and Steell, and put 
it into a sack with a stone, so that he 


| could throw it aboard ; then we all went 
| out to the bank of the river and waited 


for the boat to come in close at our 
hail. It presently rounded the bend a 
mile or more below and headed up the 
centre of the broad, straight stretch. 
How interested I was in watching it, 
this freighter from far St. Louis! It 
had left the city only thirty or forty 


‘dug a grave for poor Louis, and one of them | need alot more men, but I doubt whether even | | of the news in the States if we could 
| have a chat with its crew! I said as. 
‘*Far Thunder! Almost-brother! Listen to | much to Abbott, and he exclaimed, ““O 
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HE Stars and Stripes flew 
| from the main of Paul 
Meron’s schooner, Fly-by- 
Night; she was from foreign 
waters and was subject to cus- 
toms regulations. As soon, there- 
fore, as she had been released 
from quarantine, off Deer Island, 
Inspector Brady, much against 
his inclination, went aboard to 
examine and compare manifest 
and eargo. He did not lack 
courage, but he had all a sen- 
sitive man’s shrinking from a 
quarrel. Crafty Meron’s natural 
antipathy to a man of his sort 
had become acute. Meron’s vin- 
dictive animosity against him 
began when, on the previous 
voyage, he had discovered that 
the fine new water tank of the 
schooner had a false top, beneath 
which were forty gallons of 
brandy not entered upon the in- 
voice. The inspector had taken 
possession of the brandy in the 
name of the law, to the captain’s 
great chagrin and loss, for the 
law. on that point leans not 
toward mercy. 

The inspection of the Fly-by- 
Night, then, was no ordinary 
affair. For, however Brady might 
shrink from an unpleasant task, 
he was not the man to shirk or 
evade it; and he boarded the schooner that 
day keenly mindful of his former unpleasant 
experience with the wily captain. 

A facet of which he was not aware, however, 
was that during the voyage just ended the 
captain had constructed another than the reg- 
ular and ordinary way of access to the locker 
beneath his berth. So cleverly were the lines 
of the door concealed by cutting a small trap- 


door in the boarding under his mattress, by the | 


run of the boards, that anyone not in the 
secret might have looked at it a hundred times 
without seeing it once; or if he did see it, he 
would have been little the wiser for his dis- 
covery, since to open the door it was necessary 
to draw out the head of a certain innocent- 
looking nail, which, given just the right turn, 
served to release a catch below. But to the in- 
itiated the mystery was simple enough; they 
could explore the locker at will to its farthest 
corner, regardless of lock and key, or other 
fastening. 

Notwithstanding his ignorance of that mat- 
ter, Brady, knowing Meron as he did, should 
have been at least suspicious when, upon 
opening the locker in the usual way, he found 
it filled with choice cigars, no mention of which 
appeared on the invoice. 


For the cigars could not be called hidden at | 


all; they might almost as well have been on the 


cabin table as where they were. But, as many | 


a rogue knew, Brady’s habit of mind was to 
judge others from his own too-lenient stand- 


ORAWN BY W 


BRADY STOOD ON THE RAIL TO GO ASHORE 


DUST AND ASHES 


him slowly close the op) W 
locker and seal it that Y ” F 
his luck seemed to 
have changed, and that he supposed he was an 
infernal fool. At the dock, too, when the chief 
inspector came aboard to receive and verify his 
deputy’s report, Meron’s air of quiet, apprecia- 
tive submission to the inevitable moved him to 
say in spite of himself, ‘‘Sorry to hear of this, 
eap’n,’’ which was a great admission for the 
grizzled old chief. 

‘*Hard on me, that’s a fact,’’ was the reply. 


‘* But I don’t blame no man for doin’ his | 


duty. ’’ 

In the cabin Brady showed more concern 
than the real culprit, who looked on with seri- 
ous but unmoved countenance, except for an 
|oceasional sidelong shooting glance at the 
deputy, while the chief broke the seal, opened 
| the drawer, and stared at its emptiness. For 
there could be no doubt that it was empty. 

After one long look of bewilderment the chief 

| turned to his astounded deputy, who stared at 
| the empty locker and the captain alternately. 
‘*What does this mean? Thought ye said there 
were cigars here !’’ 

‘*There were,’’ said Brady, red-faced from 

suppressed excitement. ‘‘ Ask the cap’n.”’ 
| Meron laughed indulgently, as one who 


S ke trrve and indignation were 
bé real, and he said to 
Meron in the most 
conciliatory tone he could assume in the cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘Come, cap’n! How’s this?’’ 
‘‘What ye askin’ me for?’’ replied Meron, 
elevating his eyebrows. ‘‘You broke the seal 
yourself, didn’t ye?”’ 5 
Brady, no longer flushed, but pale, fixed on 
the speaker such a look as would have com- 
pelled most men to speak the truth for shame’s 
sake, but it only served to heighten Meron’s 
enjoyment. As Brady stood on the rail to go 
ashore, the captain pressed into his hand a 
cigar and said with a cruel smile from which 
the mask had been dropped, ‘‘ With my best 
compliments, Brady. It’s one of a choice lot. 
Think of me when you’re smokin’ it, man. ”’ 
| ‘The immediate result of the affair was that 
| Brady barely escaped dismissal, besides being 
| compelled to undergo a continuous cross fire of 
| ridicule from his fellow officials. 
| But there was a sequel. About two months 
|later the Fly-by- Night again entered the 
| harbor, having cleared from Havre twenty 
days before; and again the inspection fell to 
| Brady. But, though on the alert, he found 
| neither semblance nor proof of any violation 
| of the law. From cabin to forecastle, from run 





point; and he suspected no deceit. On the con- | humors a child; and at the sound Brady spun | to peak, he went, carefully and conscientiously 
trary, his feeling was one of regret that it | round on his heel, facing him, as if he had | proving every item on the invoice, until his 


should have again fallen to him to injure 
Meron; and he said to him reproachfully, 
‘*What did ye do it for, cap’n? Ye might have 
known I’d find ’em!?’ 

But Meron, instead of assailing him in a 
storm of abuse, accepted the situation with 
equanimity, merely remarking as he watched 


been stung. 
‘“There. was!’’ cried the chief, angered by 

| what could seem to him to be only his deputy’s 

| amazing folly and stupidity. ‘‘Where are they 

| now ?”’ 

| But silence was his only answer. He could 

| not fail to observe that Brady’s astonishment 


| search ended in the cabin, where it had begun, 
without having revealed either pint or pound 
unaccounted for. 

| The result did not deceive him. He had 
| been cured of all delusion in at least one direc- 
‘tion and was convinced that Paul Meron had 
not crossed the Atlantic for the comparatively 
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small profit of a legitimate cargo. 
It did appear, however, that 
Meron had met the requirements ~ 
of the law, both in letter and in 
spirit. For Brady had done his 
duty faithfully and well—even 
better than usual, perhaps. He 
was human and could not forget 
injuries at will. 

Yet so far was he from regret- 
ting the happy outcome that he 
had almost signed the manifest 
with a feeling of relief rather 
than disappointment when his 
glanee happened to fall upon a 
new strip of oilcloth beneath the 
lounge that occupied one end of 
the cabin. A second look roused 
his trained attention to the fact 
that, though but little worn 
where feet had trodden, the oil- 
cloth was marked beneath the 
lounge, where no ordinary wear 
could be, by a deep crease. But 
when he would have made closer 

_ examination he found that the 
‘lounge was screwed down, and 
he had to. call the captain to his 
aid. 

When Meron learned what was 
required of him he protested ve- 
hemently against being put to 
so much useless trouble, as he 
termed it, declaring that the 
lounge had not been moved 

within a year, that the screws were rusted in 
and that he had no screw driver. 

‘¢Get one ashore,’’ said Brady. ‘‘I’ll wait 
here for you till you return. ’’ 

‘Oh, all right! If ye will, I s’pose ye will,’’ 
replied Meron, with a sudden change of manner 
and tone. ‘‘But if you’re goin’ to set here, ye 
might as well amuse yourself. Have a cigar.’’ 

As he spoke he slid across the table, under 
his open palm, a cigar and a folded piece of 
paper, keeping watch of the man opposite. 

Brady bit off the end of his cigar and picked 
up the paper, which proved to be a tifty-dollar 
bill. For a minute he was puzzled, because no 
man had ever before dared to offer him that 
particular form of insult. But when the truth 
flashed upon him, his hand trembled, and the 
hot blood leaped to his face in a crimson wave. 
A better thought came, however, before the 
stinging words that trembled on his tongue 
could escape. For he calmly rolled the bill into 
the form of a cylinder and, with the aid of a 
match, lighted his cigar at its opulent flame, 
until nothing remained but a mere breath of 
brownish-gray ash that broke and floated in 
air when he dropped it on the table. 

What Meron said cannot be written here; nor 
is there need. Perhaps it was well for Brady 
that they were already at the dock, where the 
shadows of many men fell across the deck and 
voices called and answered friendly hailings. 

When the lounge had been removed and the 
oileloth folded back in its well-worn crease, 
careful investigation revealed the secret of a 
movable section of floor, beneath which was a 
spacious hiding place filled with bales of silk 
and casks of the finest French brandy. 

Meron nevermore sat in the cabin of the Fly- 
by-Night, for he was stripped of both ship and 
cargo, which were sold at auction to the high- 
est bidder ; and, furthermore, he was compelled 
to pay a fine,equal to the value of his venture. 


D. EATON 





shucks! Who wants to know about the hide- 
bound, cut-and-dried, twopenny affairs and 
doings in the States! Here is where life is real 
life! Why, a fellow can get more excitement 
here in a day than in a lifetime back there!’’ 

The steamboat came steadily on against the 
swift current, and as soon as it had passed 


the bar below the mouth of the Musselshell we | 


fired several shots, and Pitamakan waved his 
blanket to attract the attention of the captain 
and the pilot; but the boat never changed its 
course, and after a few moments of anxious 
suspense my uncle exclaimed, ‘‘Is it possible 
that the captain does not intend to come in to 
us? Fire a couple more shots! Pitamakan, 
wave your blanket again. ”’ 

We fired, waved our blanket and arms and 
shouted. The crew on the lower deck and a 
few passengers on the hurricane deck came to 
the rail and waved greeting to us, and the man 
standing beside the pilot, evidently the captain, 
stuck his head out of the side window of the 
wheelhouse and looked at us, but still the boat 
held its course well over toward the farther 
shore ; the captain intended to pay no attention 
to our signals. That he should not do so was 
almost unbelievable! My uncle turned red with 
anger. ‘‘The hounds! They are going to pass 
me! Me! A company man! That captain shall 


smart for this! Can you make out the name?’’ | 
I read the name on the wheelhouse. ‘‘It is | 


the Pittsburgh,’’ I told him. 
‘‘Ha! That explains it,’’ he said. ‘‘It is not 


a company boat. This is its first trip up the | 


river. The captain is sure a mean man; he will 
never get any of my custom !’’ 

**But, Wesley, seems to me you’ve just got 
to get that letter aboard,’’ said Abbott. 

‘*Yes, I have to! It can be done, and it must! 
‘Thomas, Pitamakan, saddle up, you two, chase 
that boat, and when it ties up for the night —’’ 


‘*T had better go with them, don’t you think ? 
There’s no telling what they may run up 
| against,’’ Abbott said to him. 


| My uncle scratched his chin and frowned as | 


| he always did when perplexed and after some 
| thought exclaimed, ‘‘Well, I can’t let the three 
of you go! The men down there in the timber 
are about as timid a set of sheep as ever was. 
No, Abbott, you’ll have to help me here, and 
the boys must do the best they can.’’ 


whether I were to ride Is-spai-u; I just brought 
him in and put the saddle on him. Pitamakan 
saddled my runner, for, as you know, his fast 
horse had had his shoulder gashed by a bullet. 
My uncle handed me the letter and told us to 


be very cautious, but to get it aboard the boat | 


at any cost. Tsistsaki came running out and 
handed us some sandwiches, and we were off. 


The Upper Missouri Valley is the worst | 


| country in all the West for the rider. It is fine 
enough going in the wooded or grassy bottoms 
of varying lengths, but between the bottoms are 
steep slopes and ridges that break abruptly off 
into the winding river, and that are so seamed 
with coulees, many of them with quicksand 
beds, that they are well-nigh impassable. 

I did not intend that we should follow the 
valley until obliged to do so. On leaving camp 


4 


breakhead to breakhead. Occasionally we got 
a glimpse of the valley far below and of the 
| smoke of the steamboat puffing its way up the 
river. We were soon in the lead of it, for, while 
we were making seven or eight miles an hour 
| on a straight course, it was going no faster than 
| that on a course as crooked as the body of a 
| writhing snake. From the time we topped the 
rise above camp we were continually pushing 
| into great herds of buffaloes and antelopes. 

On and on we rode until the lowering sun 


Pitamakan ran for the horses. I did not ask | 


we rode on the plain and followed it from | 


warned us that we must keep close track of | 
the progress of the steamboat. We turned down | 


| a little way into the breaks, looking for a well- 
worn game trail to follow, and soon found one. 
I never went along one of those bad-land trails 
without wondering how far back in the remote 
past it had been broken by a band of thirsty 
buffaloes heading down from the plains to 
water. Since that time, how many, many thou- 
sands of them had traveled it! 

When part way down the long incline, and 
still all of two miles from the river, we came 
to a sharp turn in the ridge, and from it saw 
the smoke of the steamboat, not, as we had 
expected, somewhere down the river, but all 
of three or four miles above the point where 
we should enter the bottom. 

The sun had set, and the night was already 
stealing down into the valley; the boat would 
soon be tied up. There was not a pilot on the 
river that would venture to guide a steamboat 
up or down it even in the light of a full moon, 
|and this night there would be no moon until 
near morning. 

‘*Almost-brother, we have some hard travel- 
ing to do!’’ I said. 

‘*We each have good legs. When our horses fail 
us, we will use them,’’ Pitamakan answered. 
| The bottom that we were heading into proved 
to be all of a mile long, and we traversed it 
and went over a rather easy point into the 
next bottom before real night set in. We had 
starlight then, just enough light to enable us 
| to see in a rather uncertain way forty or fifty 

feet ahead of our horses. Midway up the bot- 
tom we came to the first of our troubles, a cut 
| coulee that ran across it from the bad lands to 
| the river. We turned up along it almost to the 
slope of the valley before Pitamakan, on foot 
and leading his horse, found a game trail that 
crossed it. Presently we arrived at the point at 








the head of the bottom, and could find no trail 
leading up it, in itself a bad sign. We both dis- 
mounted and began the ascent. Our horses’ feet 
sank deep into the sun-baked, surface-glazed 
voleanic ash with a ripping, crunching sound 
as if they were breaking through snow crust. 
Almost before we knew it we found ourselves 
on a steep slope with a cut bluff above us and 
the murmuring river below us. Our horses 
began to slip. 

‘*We shall have to make a quick run for it!’’ 
Pitamakan called back to me. 

The horses slipped and frantically pawed 
upward in a strenuous effort to avoid plunging 
down into the river. We made it and, gasping 
for breath, found ourselves upon the gently 
sloping ground of the next bottom. 

‘* Almost we went into the river! ’’ Pita- 
makan exclaimed. 

‘*Ton’t talk about it!’’ I replied. 

‘The Under-water People almost got us!’’ 

‘‘Oh, do be quiet! Mount and lead on, or let 
me lead!’’ I cried. 

We went on up through that bottom, across 
a point, through another bottom and over a 
very rough point seamed with coulees. In the 
next bottom I called a halt. ‘‘The boat must 
be somewhere close ahead. We can no longer 
travel outside the timber; from here on we 
have to see both shores of the river —’’ 

‘It will be impossible for us to see the far 
shore,’’ Pitamakan broke in. 

‘“Of course. But the boat has lights burning 
all night long. We shall see them, ’’ I explained. 

We mounted, and I took the lead into the 
timber close ahead. I let my horse pick his 
way, reining him only sufficiently to keep him 
close to the river and guiding myself by its 
sullen murmur. We groped our way through 
the timber of that bottom and of another; 


| then from the next bare point we saw the 
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lights of the boat some little distance up the | 
river against the blackness of the north shore. | 

We rode through a belt of cottonwoods and 
some willows to the head of the bottom and then 
out upon a sandy shore right opposite the boat. 
White though it was, we could see nothing of 





| 


it except its two lights, and they were so faint | 
that we knew the river was of great width. | 
We dismounted, and I told Pitamakan that 1 
would fire my rifle to attract the attention of 
the watchman, and then shout to him, as loudly 
as possible, to send a small boat across for us. 





I fired the shot; it boomed loudly across the 
water and echoed sharply against the other 
shore. ‘‘ Ahoy, there! We want to come 
aboard !’’ I shouted, waited for an answer, and 
got none. Again I shouted, with the same result. 


‘*Now you fire your rifle!’’ I told Pitamakan. | 


| He fired it, and then we did get an answer. 
The flash of a dozen guns for an instant illu- 
minated the white paint of the boat, and with 
the dull booming of them we heard several 
bullets strike in the trees behind us! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


OUR NEED OF THE AFRICAN TROPICS 


T is interesting to reflect that, although the 
great continent of Africa is contiguous to 
Asia and Europe, the ancient civilization 

of the one and the comparatively modern civili- | 
zation of the other have done little more than 
explore its coast line. Yet America, which 
was discovered only some four hundred and 
thirty years ago, contains a white population 
estimated to be more than one hundred and 
fifty-eight millions, and the United States has 
become the most populous and wealthy of the 
civilized communities of the world. 

On the northern shores of Africa in Egypt 
and at Carthage arose two of the earliest civili- 
zations; the Egyptians knew little of the con- 
tinent beyond the Nile Valley as far south as 
Ethiopia, with which they had dealings two 
thousand years before Christ. The Pheenicians, 
who established trading colonies on the west 
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indeed in the attempt to find a short route to 
the Eastern tropics and to share in the Dutch 
spice monopoly that Columbus accidentally 
discovered America. 

The demands of civilization at that time were 
not extensive. Hume tells us that in England 
‘*there scarcely was a chimney to the houses 
even in considerable towns: the fire was kin-, 
dled by the wall, and the smoke sought its way 
out at the roof, or door, or windows: the houses 





were nothing but wattling plastered over with 
clay: the people slept on straw pallets and had | 
a good round log underneath their heads for a | 
pillow ; and almost all their furniture and uten- | 
sils were of wood.’’ He quotes a passage from | 
Holinshed, who lived at the time of which he 


science and invention, had brought to the rich 
as their diffusion among all classes. 

The price of tea has fallen from sixteen shil- 
lings 4 pound to sixteen pence. The locked tea 
caddy of our childhood from which the precious 
tea was carefully measured by the spoonful has 
gone to the lumber room, and the tramp and 
the unemployable drink it and waste it. 


ARTICLES IN DAILY USE 


ONSIDER the change in the life of the 
nation that the rubber-tired. bicycle has 


wrought. Not only can the daily laborer | 


reach his work rapidly and untired and return 
home on his ‘‘bike,’’ but the whole urban pop- 


coast and elsewhere one thousand years later, | wrote, deploring the increase of luxury: ‘‘If it ulation at the week-end or on a holiday can 


are believed to have cireumnavigated the con- | were so that the father or the goodman of the | roam the country lanes miles from the factories | 


tinent in the time of Necho (600 B.c.), and they | household had a mattrass or flock - bed and | and picnic in the woods. Probably the majority 
made some spasmodic efforts to explore the | thereto a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, | of boys in America own bicycles and therefore 


interior. The Hebrews in the reign of Solomon, 
about one thousand years before Christ, traded | 
with Ophir (probably the Zambezi region). | 
The Chinese established a flourishing tea trade | 
with the eastern coast, and their pottery and | 
coins have been dug up at Kilwa. 


WHY AFRICA REMAINED UNKNOWN 


UT the explorations of those early civi- 
B lizations are among the débris of history, 

evidenced by chance relics such as the | 
Zimbabwe ruins in Mashonaland, curious beads | 
and earrings of tin or other metal dug up in 
unlikely places by miners, or by remnants of 
forgotten tongues in the roots of native lan- 
guages. Greece established its first African col- 
ony at Cyrene about six hundred years before 
Christ. The influence of Greece and of Car- 
thage fell before the armies of Rome, and 
North Africa became a Roman province. Al- 
though about sixty years after the dawn of the 
Christian era Nero sent an expedition to explore 
the source of the Nile, it was unsuccessful, and 
when Rome fell the secrets of the interior re- 
mained as profound a mystery as ever. 

The Arab missionaries of Islam first suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to the interior of the 
continent in the seventh century, and Tim- 
buktu, which became a great centre of learn- 
ing and civilization, was founded early in the 
thirteenth century; but even after the begin- 
ning of modern European civilization in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Africa, except | 
in the extreme north and south, still remained 
closed to the outer world. It is only within 
the last half century that the seal of mystery 
has been broken and free access has been ob- 
tained to the very heart of the country. 

That so large a part of the earth—one fifth 
of its land surface, containing one ninth of its 
population — should thus have remained un- 
known through theages is the more astonish- 
ing when we remember that until quite recently 
it was universally supposed that the tropics 
offered no bar to civilization—indeed, modern 
writers in Germany still appear to hold that 
view. To what causes, then, can we trace the 
strange isolation? Three in particular seem to 
me to be notable: first, at the moment when the 
expansion of Western civilization began to take 
place and ocean navigation took practical form 
the discovery of the New World diverted the 
energies of the pioneer nations to a field that 
offered boundless possibilities and climatic 
advantages; second, unlike the New World, 
Africa was densely populated with warlike 
tribes, able to hold their own until modern 
weapons of war discounted physical bravery ; 
third, and most potent of all, the pressure of 
population and the advance of civilization had 

: not as yet produced the eco- 
nomic necessity that with 
increasing insistence has in 
the last half century com- 
pelled the civilized races to 
look for new supplies of 
raw materials and food- 
stuffs and to exchange 
their manufactured goods 
for them. 

Consider one or two of 
these points for a moment. 
In the early sixteenth cen- 
tury the economic need first 
began to show itself. It was 

























| nation into a great manufacturing people, no 
longer demanding the finished goods of Eng- 


he thought himself to be as well lodged as the | 
lord of the town; so well were they contented. | 
Pillows, said they, were thought meet only for | 


women in child-bed; as for 


make their personal claim upon the tropics. 
Add the motor cycle and the cheap motor 
car; count them as they pass on a main street 
leading from a city on a Sat- 





servants, if they had any 


urday afternoon and think 








sheet above them it was 
well; for seldom had they 
any under their bodies to 
keep them from the pricking 
straws that ran oft through 
the canvas, and raised their 
hardened hides. Now we 
have many chimneys, and 
yet our tender loins com- 
plain of rheums, catarrhs 
and poses; then had we 
none but reredoses, and our 
heads did never ache.’’ 
Another writer, whose 
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served in the India, 
Burma and Sudan cam- 
paigns and led an expe- 
dition against the slave 
traders on Lake Nyasa. 
He was in charge of an 
exploring expedition for 
the British East Africa 
Company, became ad- 
ministrator of Uganda, 
and later governor of 
Nigeria 


how great a part the use of 
rubber has played in adding 
to the healthful enjoyment 
and education of the nation. 
Who shall say what the 
moral and spiritual effect of 
the wider horizon has been 
to the working classes. 


ply us with many staples 
that can be grown only in 
a tropical climate—notably 
many foodstuffs, oleaginous 
seeds and nuts, certain hard- 























name I cannot at the mo- 


wood timbers and fibres— 





ment remember, describes 

how ladies of the very highest rank rose and 
‘*shook their ears, ’’ by way of completing their 
toilet. 

The uses of tobacco, coffee, tea, cocoa and 
rubber were little known. The population of 
the British Isles—England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales—was less than the population of 
London to-day — about seven millions. The 
‘*Merchant Adyenturers’’ who traded in the 
Eastern tropics were in quest of gold, precious 
stones, ivory, spices, slaves and the silks and 
muslins of India, which sold for their weight 
in gold, rather than for the raw material and 
the foodstuffs that compel our efforts to-day. 

The discovery of the New World and the | 
trade with India and China largely absorbed 
the energies of explorers for three centuries 
and more. The trade with the American colo- 
nies, or ‘‘plantations’’ as they were called, was 
succeeded by the rapid growth of the American 


land, but itself a competitor in industry, and 
a consumer of raw materials. Europe had thus 
to look for new sources to supply the raw mate- 
rials that its growing industries required. 





but they also add to the 
supply of the subtropical products, such as 
cotton and tea. Finally, they reinforce the 
supplies of many essentials that the Temperate 
Zones cannot produce in quantities adequate 
for the needs of mankind, such as hides and 
skins and many base metals and various paper- 
making materials. We are prone to forget how 
many articles in daily use are supplied from the 
tropics. Here at haphazard are some of them: 
coffee, cocoa, arrowroot, rice, pepper, wax, 
many drugs and essential oils, tanning mate- 
rials (mangrove and acacia), bananas, dates, 


| Sugar, tea, cotton, indigo, kolas, sago, tapioca, 
| pineapples, spices (nutmegs, cloves, vanilla, 


cinnamon), capsicum, chilies, maize, limes, 
cocoanuts, fibres (coir, hemp, jute, sisal, pias- 
saba), ginger, hides and skins, many metals, 
gums and, above all, oils (palm, kekune, cocoa- 
nut, castor, cottonseed, benne, shea and ground, 
or earth, nut)—the list could be almost indefi- 
nitely extended. 

The extent to which those raw materials 
enter into industries with which at first sight 
they appear to have no connection is a field of 


| exploration into which I am not competent to 
;enter in any detail. The mention of paper- 


|making materials brings to mind an illustra- 


EVERY CLASS BENEFITS 


BOUT half a century ago the eyes of West- | 
A ern civilization turned at last to the | 
great continent lying on the other side | 
of the Mediterranean. During the three and a | 
half centuries that had elapsed the population | 
of Great Britain had increased between” six | 
and seven times. The standard of life and the 
progress of invention and industry demanded 
not merely gold, diamonds, spices and the 
muslins and carpets of the East but also raw 
materials such as hides, oils, cotton, rubber 
and an abundance of the base metals. 

If we contrast again the necessaries of to-day 
with those of only half a century ago and ob- | 
serve how vast a preponderance of them are of 
tropical origin, we begin to realize how vital | 
the produce of the tropics, especially of the vast | 
untouched regions of Africa, has become. The | 
few articles I chanced to name—tobacco, pota- | 
toes, coffee, cocoa and rubber—and many others 
are no longer the luxuries of the wealthy, but 
the necessaries of every class. The most notable 
change that marked the latter half of the nine- | 
teenth century is not so much the access of 
luxury and comfort that the products 
of the tropics, converted to our use by 






tion. Walking through a merchant’s warehouse 
in Hongkong, I happened to observe a great 
stack of compressed bales unfamiliar to me in 
appearance. Inquiring of what they consisted, 
I was told that it was a new line of business. 
The Chinese wear shoes soled with layers of 
paper, and these were bales of surplus daily 
newspapers from London for sale to Chinese 
shoemakers. Shortly afterwards I heard a sim- 
ilar story in which the enterprise lay rather 
with the Chinaman than with the foreigner. 
The mission societies at home were rejoiced by 


|@ sudden demand for the Scriptures and built 


great hopes on the awakening among the 
heathen. Bibles, I was told, were shipped in 
great quantities and were sold at slightly less 


| than cost to encourage the inquirers. My in- 


formant was of @ skeptical nature, and his 
investigation revealed the fact that the China- 
man, quick to realize the reduction in cost, was 
buying them for the same purpose as the news- 
papers. But the routine of daily life is full of 
less startling illustrations. 

The railways, on which the life of civiliza- 
tion depends, not merely to reach its daily 
work, but for the food on its breakfast tables, 
obviously require enormous quantities 
of lubricating oil, and’ the bulk of it is, 


The tropics not only sup- | 





I believe, derived from the oil palm of West 
Africa. The single dependency of Nigeria 
shipped 86,500 tons of oil in 1918 in addition 
to 203,000 tons of palm kernels and 57,500 tons 
| of ground (earth) nuts and many other oleag- 
| inous products. 
| The development of the products of the 
tropics is by no means a one-sided benefit to 
the merchants of America and Europe; for, 
since the goods that Africa exports are sold in 
| a free market, the natives get a reciprocal ben- 
| efit, provided that cheap alcohol is excluded, 
|and in turn the native standards of comfort 
| and of productivity are increased. The market, 
| moreover, is one of keen competition, so that 
| the native is assured of good prices, and ‘‘trade 
liquor’’ is now, temporarily at least, prohib- 
ited. The value of the tropics as a market for 
the manufactures of the industrial nations is 
considerable. Published statistics estimate the 
population of Africa in 1911 at ong hundred 
and eighty million, and, since that population 
manufactures virtually nothing except hand- 
woven cloth, it is, in turn, wholly dependent 
on other nations for many commodities. 

If the aim of civilization is, as I conceive it 
| to be, to raise mankind by progressive stages 
| from the mode of life that the Kalahari Bush- 
| man shares with the wild animals of his native 
| desert and to inculcate in him the power to 
| appreciate alike material and spiritual needs, 
| then the development of these great resources 
| of the-tropics is a duty that civilization owes 

no less to the poorer classes of our own na- 

| tionals than to the African. To neglect to 
| develop the resources that nature puts at our 
disposal for the use and benefit of mankind is 
to arrest social progress and a better standard 
of comfort in our own countries no less than 
in the countries of the tropics. But social 
progress is not limited to material wants. Edu- 
cation, moral and secular, is its concomitant. 


A NATION SHOULD HELP OTHERS 


T was rather by the force of circumstances 
] than by design that England found itself the 

pioneer in exploring and developing A frica. 
The food requirements of the congested popu- 
lation of the British Isles and the necessity 
for raw materials for the industries by which 
its people earn their daily bread, coupled with 
the adventurous spirit that has always char- 
acterized the British people, resulted in their 
establishing many trading settlements on the 
African coast and in the interior, which the 
British government has always been slow to 
recognize. The sense of responsibility which is 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race mani- 
fested itself in recognizing the obligation to 
dispense justice in the new communities. The 
earliest official appointed to assist the governor 
of a colony was a chief justice. After the aboli- 
tion of the overseas slave trade there followed 
a growing appreciation of the inability of the 
Negro races to maintain a stable government of 
their own, and of their dependence upon the 
higher intelligence and social organization of 
the white races. This has led us to recognize the 
principle of trusteeship, of which the League 
of Nations is the most recent expression. 

The greatness of a nation is not measured 
only by its revenues and commerce, its fleets 
and its armies, and by the stability of its ex- 
changes. As the cycles of the ages roll on, 
the verdict of history becomes ever more criti- 
cal. The nation that lays claim to greatness 
before that tribunal will have to prove that it 
has borne its share in raising the backward 
races of the earth to a higher plane. It can no 
more shirk that high privilege and responsi- 
bility than can the individual whose obliga- 
tions toward his fellow men are judged to 
be proportionate to his wealth and influence. 
Those, as I understand it, 
are the principles and ideals 
on which the conference at 
Paris bases its mandates. 
Whether they will ‘‘become 
as sounding brass or a tin- 
kling cymbal,’’ or whether 
they will mature until ‘‘that 
which is perfect is come,’’ 
depends on the realization 
by the manhood of the great 
nations of the individual re- 
sponsibility that the place 
of each in the van of civili- 
zation has imposed upon it. 
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THE AFFAIR 
OF THE EGGS 


y 
Clara Constance Curtiss 


HEN supper was over, Phoebe Hen- 
derson usually knitted, since that was 


a profitable way to pass the intervals | 


when there were no customers. Phoebe was 
decidedly careful. Most of her neighbors ap- 
plied a harsher adjective to her thriftiness, 
and a few, like Peter Sherman across the 
way, said some very scathing things about 
that peculiar trait of hers. But never had 
anyone accused her of cheating. Customers 
got every ounce that was coming to them, 


though not an ounce more. And, though the | 
fact may seem odd, she was very likable. Her | 


general attractiveness had brought her several 
proposals of marriage, all of which she had 
declined, and the would-be husbands had 
heaved their sighs and flitted on to the next— 
all except John Borden. 

As Pheebe was wondering at the slowness 
of trade, John drove up in his little blue-bodied 
car. Thesnext moment he threw his hat on 
the notion counter and flung himself down 
on the edge of the wood box. Taking out his 
knife, he began to whittle short, choppy shav- 
ings from a slat, and immediately Phoebe knew 
that something was disturbing him. 

‘‘Going to the fair to-morrow ?’”’ she asked. 

‘*Hadn’t thought about it. What I want to 
know, Pheebe, is whether you are going to sell 
this confounded store and marry me or not!’’ 

Pheebe stopped knitting and smiled at him. 
He certainly was good to look at, with his 
thick, unruly hair, his strong, rugged face, 
his brown throat exposed where the khaki- 
colored shirt was thrown jauntily back on 
either side. Of course she was going to marry 
him, but not just yet. . 

‘“‘Why, John, I’m doing exceptionally well 
this fall, and it doesn’t seem like good sense 
to sell out when trade is booming.’’ 

‘*That’s what you’ve been telling me for 
three years, Phoebe. I’m tired of it!’’ 

Pheebe resumed her knitting, and John whit- 
tled faster than ever. 

‘* Do you realize, Phoebe Henderson, that 
you and I are growing older every year?’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ll be thirty next week, and you’re very 
near twenty-eight. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, folks don’t grow old nowadays, John, ’’ 
Pheebe replied, laughing. 

The whittling suddenly stopped, and the 
young man wheeled round on the wood box 
with his blue eyes flashing fire. ‘‘Do you know 
what I came here to-night for, Phoebe? I came 
to get your definite answer! Are you going to 
sell this miserable business and 
marry me, or are you not?’’ 

A surprised look came into 
the girl’s eyes. 

‘* Don’t be unreasonable, 
John,’’ she said soothingly. 
‘*You know the fall trade is 
always good, and —’’ 

Her sentence was cut short 
by the sharp snap of the knife 
blade. With one hand on his 
hat and the other on the door 
latch, John Borden turned 
fiercely. 

‘*Pheebe,’’ he said, ‘‘for the 
fifth time I’ve asked you to 
marry me. For the fifth time 
you’ve put me off. l’ve asked 
you for the last time!’’ And he 
flung himself out of the door. 

As Phebe locked the door 
she admitted that she was a 
little disturbed. John had never 











before said the things he had said that evening, | 
though he had often been impatient. But when | voice reached her ears. Her heart stood still. 
she counted her cash for the day she felt sat- | Not that she felt the least bit guilty. But it 
isfied with the answers she had made to him. | certainly would be awkward to explain her 
After the fall trade was over she would surely | presence in the Sherman henhouse, especially 


marry him. 


| 


marry any other girl! If it 
had been anyone but Gertie 
Pinkerton! While such 
thoughts were whirling 
through her brain the door 
opened and Peter Sherman 
came hurriedly in. 

‘*Morning, Phoebe! Say, 
Pheebe, got any fresh eggs? 
Eliza wants to boil some to 
put up to take to the fair. 
Our hens ain’t layin’ none 
too good these days. ’”’ 

Mechanically Phoebe rose 
and walked over to a box 
in the corner. In a lifeless 
way she placed the eggs ina 
bag and handed it to Peter, 
taking sixty cents in pay- 
ment. 

Half an hour later she 
had another call for eggs; 
it was then that she discov- 
ered something painful. She’ 
had given Peter Sherman 
fourteen eggs for the price of a dozen! Farmer 
Mead had offered a dozen the day before in 
exchange for three yards of calico at sixteen 
cents a yard. When Phoebe had measured off 
the piece she had found that there were just 
three and a quarter yards left, and since it 
would be difficult to dispose of a quarter of a 
yard, she had offered the extra fraction to 
Farmer Mead for two additional eggs. 

After Mr. Mead left she had turned the 
transaction over in her mind, doubtful whether 
fourteen eggs at four and a half cents apiece 
were equivalent to three and a quarter yards 
of calico at sixteen cents a yard plus the retail 
profit she would ordinarily have made on the 
entire piece. Now she had thrown away the 
two eggs without hope of getting them back. 

‘*Kliza will never know how many were in 
the bag,’’ Phoebe meditated. ‘‘ She’s wildly 
extravagant and never counts anything. ’’ 

Mindful of Gertie Pinkerton and of the loss 
of two fresh eggs, Phebe passed a miser- 
able day. Later, however, an idea flashed 
into her mind that cheered her considerably. 
Why could she not just slip across the street 
into the Sherman henhouse, after dusk of 
course, and take two eggs from the nests! 
That would not be stealing. Certainly not! 
She would only be recompensing herself for 
the mistake that she had made in the morning. 

After she had lighted the 
lamp in the bracket she slipped 
across the street. She had hesi- 
tated about locking the store 
door, but had concluded not to; 
it might turn some customer 
away. 

The chickens had gone to 
roost when she stooped under 


Phoebe spoke reassuringly, they 
listened intently, watching her 
with heads cocked as she glided 
carefully between the two sets 
of roosts to the rear of the little 
building where the nests were. 
Spying two eggs in a box on 
the floor, she was just reaching 
for them when a little breeze 
blew the door shut. Then she 
heard the whir of an automo- 
bile in the yard! 

The next minute Peter Sherman’s deep bass 


to Peter Sherman. She did not like Peter. He 


The following morning Phoebe was up at | had even gone so far as to say that ‘‘the dis- 


six o’clock, as usual. She fed her chickens, | tance between Phoebe Henderson’s stinginess 


breakfasted and began the routine of the day ; 
and as she savept the sidewalk in front of 
the store she smiled and bowed to most of the 
people in the automobiles that sped by on their 
way to the county fair at Washburn. She was 
just shaking the dust from her broom when a 
blue-bodied car swept round the corner. But 
it did not glide up to the store; it shot ahead, 
and Pheebe had only time to catch a glimpse 
of a young man with a pale-pink fluffy dress 
on the seat beside him. 

Phoebe’s eyes opened wide as she stared 
after the fast-disappearing car. ‘‘Gertie Pink- | 
erton!’’ she exclaimed. 


closing the door behind her, and sank down | 
limply on the edge of the wood box. Perhaps 
John meant what he had said last night! Per- 
haps he had asked her for the last time! 

The thought was appalling. She wanted 
John and no one else. He simply could not 





and downright dishonesty could be spanned 
by one of them newfangled, skirts the women 
were wearin’ nowadays. ’’ 

The remark had been repeated to Phebe, 
and to-night it sprang anew into her mind, 
and she vowed she would rather die than con- 
fess her errand. 

So she stood motionless, waiting until the 
Sherman family had departed for the house. 
The next moment she heard something right 
outside the door that paralyzed her. Peter was 
saying to some one: 

‘*Going to lock the henhouse to-night. Hi 


the low doorway, but they set | 
up an excited cackling. When | 





out for release, but Peter’s suspicious, trium- 
phant eyes rose before her. She could even 
see the ironic grin on his face as he wagged 
his head in that hateful I-told-you-so fashion 
he had and said, ‘‘Guess I wa’n’t so fur off!’’ 

She sank down on the box from which she 
had taken the two eggs. The hens immediately 
warned her that they would tattle if she stirred 
another inch, and her wrath rose up against 
the whole feathered tribe. Then, like a bolt of 
lightning, the unlocked store door leaped into 
her mind. And Peter had said that there were 
thieves in the neighborhood! The full import 
of the situation swept over Phoebe and fairly 
paralyzed her. If anyone should get into her 
bedroom and discover the slit in the mattress 
and the green cotton bag! 

That thought was too horrible to retain for 
one single moment! She must get out! She 
sprang to her feet. 

‘*Make the biggest fuss you know how, you 
chickens!’’ she shouted to the fowls. But her 
voice and their instant response were drowned 
in a clap of thunder that shook the henhouse. 

Pheebe’s hands flew to her ears. Even the 
chickens halted in their senseless clatter. 
Through the high oval openings in the sides 
of the building Phoebe saw great red flashes 
of lightning. Then came another volley of 
thunder! She shrank backward into the hen’s 
box once more and buried her head between 
her knees and prayed. What a night that was! 
Thunder, lightning, wind and rain! 

To Phebe, sitting jackknifed in a hen’s box, 
it seemed that the end of all things had come. 
But one little gleam of comfort strayed into all 
her misery. On such a night no thieves were 
likely to be prowling round. Then she had a 
| happy little thought. Peter would be very 
likely to get up extraordinarily early in the 
morning to see what damage had been done 
by the storm; there was a chance—a real 
chance—of his unbolting the door and not 
troubling to look for eggs until later in the 
day. When he had gone back to the house she 
would slip home. 

This thought expanded into a comforting 
hope, and when the storm finally abated—about 
midnight, she surmised—and her nervous fear 
subsided she decided to remain where she was. 

Of course sitting in a hen’s box with your 
knees and shoulders meeting is not comfortable, 
but, since she had endured silent agony for 
hours of a thousand minutes each, she felt that 
| she might endure a few more if that would save 
her from having to explain to Peter Sherman. 

She endured more than she bargained for. 
To sit V-shaped in a hen’s nest for six hours, 
not daring to move lest hysterical chickens 
make a fuss, was torture that would compare 
| favorably with any medieval punishment. 
| How her head ached from the stifling air of 
| the henhouse after the wind subsided! No 
| wonder hens were the stupidest things on 
|earth. When a rooster flapped his wings and 
| announced the coming of day she wept from 
| pure relief, but when the others joined their 

fellow herald she clapped her hands tight to 
| her ears and cried from the pain in her head. 
| She prayed that Peter would come out soon, 
| very soon; then she caught her breath in fear- 

ful anticipation of his coming. An hour after 
| the first cock had crowed, Peter unlocked the 
| henhouse door. The hens and the roosters flew 





| Nickerson told me to-day his was looted last | out, but Peter stepped in. 
She gave no more friendly smiles or bows to | night, and Abe Norris says he lost six chickens 
the fair-going publie. She turned into the store, | in two nights runnin’. Somebody tried to break 


into Joe Brown’s house, too, a couple of nights 
ago, so Silas Marsh said. Course they all live 
in the outskirts, but ’tain’t fur to town for 
thieves, and I ain’t takin’ no chances!’’ 

On the last word the lock snapped. Phoebe 
‘was a prisoner! Her first impulse was to cry 


| The moment of that meeting was forever 


| stamped on Pheebe’s brain. Looking haggardly 


| up from her ungainly position, she encountered 
| Peter’s amazed eyes. She tried to say some- 
thing, but her lips refused to open. Finally, 
Peter’s sharp utterance of her name shot 
through her and roused her to action. With 
every joint creaking, she got to her feet. 











ORAWN BY ERNEST FUHR 


WITH SHAKING HAND HE HELD A BULKY GREEN COTTON BAG TOWARD HER 


‘* Peter, I—I,’’ she began, and lifted dis- 
tressed, appealing eyes to the man before her. 
She got no further. Peter, towering a foot 
above her, with his hands on his hips and his 
head bent forward, was looking narrowly down 
at her; there was a hateful ‘‘guess-I-wa’n’t-so- 
fur-off’’ grin on his face. Oh, how she loathed 
that man! Pressing her lips tight together, 
she turned abruptly toward the door. 

‘*Where you going, Phoebe?’’ Peter asked, 
without moving an inch. 

‘*Home!’’ said Phoebe over her shoulder. 

‘*Jest a minute, Phoebe. Guess this time you 
got to git permission to go home!’’ 

‘*Permission !’? Phoebe wheeled round. 

‘*Yes. You see this happens to be my chicken- 
house, and it looks kinder like you got to pay 
fur your night’s lodgin’.’’ 

Peter laughed hilariously at his joke, even 
while his tone insinuated a more subtle mean- 
ing. . 
Phoebe’s eyes dilated, and her face turned 
white. 

‘* What—what do you mean, Peter?’’ her 
trembling lips asked. 

‘*Course you don’t know nothin’, I suppose, 
about missing chickens in these here parts 
lately,’’ he said meaningly. ‘‘ Wal, a few of 
us at the fair yisterday decided we’d find out 
the cause of so many chickens’ gittin’ this here 
strayin’ fever.’’ 

Peter stopped and burst into another laugh. 
Pheebe straightened. ‘*‘ Peter Sherman, you 
dorf’t think I came in here to steal your chick- 
ens, do you!’’ 

‘*Course I ain’t sayin’ what you come fur. 
All I can report to the committee is that I 
found you in my chickenhouse. ’’ 

Pheebe’s eyes blazed. ‘‘Peter Sherman, you 
are lying! There is no committee to report to!’’ 

The grin on Peter’s face hardened into vin- 
dictive lines. He took a stride toward the girl. 
‘*T’m goin’ to have you arrested!’’ 

‘* Arrested ?’’ 

Pheebe’s arm went up as if he had struck 
her. For a full minute she returned her tor- 
mentor’s steady gaze; then she sprang round, 
rushed through the door, darted over a vacant 
lot, sped across the street and bolted into the 
store. 

But even while she had her hand on the 
latch she halted, petrified. Some one had been 
there! The candy counter was open; the cash 
drawer was open. Pheebe’s wild eyes took it 
all in at a glance. Her brain reeled. Then with 
one bound she was in the bedroom. The next 
second her agonizing ery rang through the 
rooms, and then she sank to the floor. 

How long she lay there she never could tell, 
but it seemed hours later when some one 
entered the store and called her name. She 
went out, haggard and pale, and told the awful 
news. 

‘*But where were you when the robbery 
occurred ?”” 

Pheebe looked wildly at the man before her. 
The affair of the eggs and the henhouse and 
Peter Sherman had vanished entirely from her 
mind. 

‘‘Why, I—I was out!’’ stammered Phoebe. 

*“Out!’’ repeated the man. ‘‘And where did 
the burglars break through ?”’ 

A pitiful, frightened look crept into the girl’s 
face. How was she to explain where she 
was! To say that she had spent the night 
in Peter Sherman’s henhouse would sound 
‘*queer,’’ to say the least. No, she could not 
say that! But Peter Sherman would! After 
all, she would have to tell her story. 

With misery written in every line of her face 
and in her drooping shoulders, she wet her 
dry, trembling lips and began: 

‘‘Why, you—you see, I was over in—in Peter 
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Sherman’s —’’ She stopped and looked about | proof of that years ago, but I’ve never peeped | 


her. To say ‘‘henhouse’’ was agony. 

And then the man’s voice broke in: ‘‘I see | 
—you run over to Peter’s for a minute, and 
then the storm broke. Of course you couldn’t 
git back!’’ 

While he had been speaking he had edged 
toward the door, and when he finished his 
hand was on the latch. His tongue was aching 
to break the news of the robbery to the com- 
munity, and with a final expression of hope 
that the burglars would be captured he van- | 
ished into the street. 

Phoebe heaved a sigh of relief. But the evil 
moment was only deferred. A shadow passed 
the window, and the next moment John Borden 
burst into the store. 

‘¢What’s this about your having been robbed, 
Pheebe?’’ he demanded. 

At the sight of the tall figure and the strong, 
rugged face Phoebe felt a great weight lifted 
from her. She needed big, broad shoulders to 
bury her face against and to ery out her soul’s 
grief and woe against, and cry she did while 
John patted her back and listened to her 
broken confession. Twice his shoulders shook 
ever so little, and each time she halted in her 
tale and half lifted her head. But of course 
John could not be laughing! When in a fresh 
burst of tears she finally ended her story with 
Peter’s threat of arrest, John gripped her 
shoulders and pushed her out in front of him. | 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that Peter Sherman 
threatened to arrest you!’’ he shouted. ‘‘The 
scoundrel !’? Dropping his arms from the girl’s 
shoulders, he said slowly, ‘‘I saw a cap on 
the counter early this morning as we came by 
—a checked cap. You see the storm held us up, 
and we didn’t start for home until two o’clock. 
I was driving slowly—afraid of skidding—and 
as we neared the store I noticed a light. Of 
course I immediately concluded you had lighted 
it because of the storm. I looked in as we 
passed and saw the cap.’’ 

‘*But thousands of men wear caps. ’’ 

‘“*T know, but this was a conspicuously 
black-and-white-checked one. ’’ 

John Borden paused and then said very 
slowly, ‘‘Phcebe, wait here until I get back. 
Don’t let anyone in. ’’ 

He walked into the Sherman yard as Peter 
was putting water into the car. ‘‘Going out, 
Peter?’’ he asked. 

Peter turned his head quickly. ‘‘Oh, hello, 
John! Yes. I got to go to town.’’ 

**To Washburn ?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes, ”” 

“*Getting an early start, aren’t you? Bank 
doesn’t open until ten. ’’ 

Peter threw a sharp glance at the young 
man. ‘‘Didn’t say I was going to the bank, 
did 1?’’ he said gruffly; then he added, with 
a significant leer, ‘‘I got other business to 
attend to this mornin’. ’’ 

‘*Besides the banking business ?’’ 

Peter’s face turned a fiery red and he glared 
at John. 

‘*‘What you mean by —’’ 

‘““I’m going to ask you something, Peter 
Sherman. ’’ 

John Borden strode over and, putting his 
face very close to Peter’s, said between his 
teeth, ‘‘I’m going to ask you what that checked 
cap you have on yours head was doing on 
Pheebe Henderson’s counter at three o’clock 
this morning!’’ 

The man fell back a step; the fiery-red face 








turned deadly white, and the eyes started from 
their sockets. Making a staggering effort 
to regain control of himself, he demanded 
in an offended voice, ‘‘What do you mean, 
John Borden, by asking me such a fool 
question !’’ 

John Borden took a forward step. ‘‘I 
mean, Peter Sherman, that you will hand 
over that six hundred odd dollars immedi- 
ately, or make a nice little trip to the peni- 
tentiary!’’ . 

It was a very white-faced man that John 
brought in and placed before Phoebe Hen- 
derson a half hour later. With shaking 
hand he held a bulky green cotton bag 
toward her. 

‘*Here’s—here’s your money, Pheebe,’’ 
he said in a husky whisper; ‘‘every cent. I 
—I—you ain’t goin’ to have me arrested, 
are you, Phebe? If you don’t, ’l—I’ll 
never say nothin’ about the chickens you 
was after.’’ 

‘*You scoundrel! To compare Phcebe’s 
visit to your henhouse with your deliber- 
ate crime!’’ John Borden cut in brutally. 
‘*Phoebe wasn’t after your chickens! Tell 
him, Phoebe, how you came to be in his 
henhouse, ”’ 

A little later Phoebe and John watched 
a dejected, shrinking figure disappear into 
the street. 

‘The wretch!’’ John muttered. ‘‘ We 
shouldn’t have let him off so easy !’’ 

‘*But it’s a terrible thing to feel you are 
going to be arrested!’’ Phoebe exclaimed 
and shivered. ‘‘ I guess he’s ‘cured.’ But, 
John, how did you ever suspect Peter?’’ 

‘I tried a bluff, Phoebe, and it worked, 
that’s all. I knew Peter had a black-and- 
white-checked cap, and I felt sure that he 
wouldn’t be above taking something that 
didn’t belong to him, provided he felt rea- 
sonably sure he wouldn’t be caught. I had 


about it. I didn’t dream, though, that my bluff 
would work so easy as it did.’’ 

John chuckled. 

‘*But how did Peter happen to know that I 
wasn’t here at three in the morning?’’ Phoebe 
asked in a mystified tone. 

‘*Why, he said he got up after the storm was 
over to see if any damage had been done, spied 
the light in your window, came over, found 
nobody in and proceeded to help himself. It 
was a big oversight—leaving his cap there on 
the counter without even drawing the shade. ’’ 


A FLIGHT 


Chapter Seven, in which Lexy waves 
a white flag 


=] S the fugitives turned their backs 
‘ on the old lumberyard the sun 
shone dazzlingly bright on what 
was left of the snow. They saw 
birds and squirrels; and pres- 
ently Dermot pulled up, saying 
that he was sure he had seen a 
**eoo’’ cross the road ahead of 
them; but Lexy, who had also 
caught a glimpse of the animal, declared that 
it was a large brown bear. 

A little after noon they came to the forks of 
the post road—where three months before they 
had made the wrong turn—and, veering east- 
ward, they reached the hamlet of Kulominarsk 
less than two hours later. They bought fresh 
bread, cheese, tea and potatoes at the general 
store; and Lexy, Dermot and Comstock induced 
the storekeeper to take her shears and relieve 
them of four inches or more of their superfluous 
locks, which had grown unbelievably long. 

They had intended to go on, but the count- 
ess seemed so ill that they decided to remain 
overnight. Here, indeed, the good fortune 
that had helped them through so many perils 
changed suddenly. The countess grew worse 
during the night, and in that remote hamlet 
they could get no medical aid. Weakened by 
the severe privations of the winter, she had 
been in no condition to throw off the cold that 
she had contracted two or three weeks before. 
It now took a turn for the worse and resulted 
apparently in pneumonia of a grave type, at- 
tended by high fever and difficult breathing. 

Lexy and Comstock did all ‘they could to 
relieve her sufferings; but her breathing grew 
more and more labored during the following 
day, and shortly after midnight she died. For 
several moments Lexy could scarcely realize 
that his mother was dead. Little Klarovna was 
too young to realize her loss. 

The kindly peasant women of the hamlet 
gave them what help they could, but the 
funeral of the countess was at best a pitiful 
affair. In a cheerless burial ground on the out- 
skirts of the hamlet the peasants of the place 
laboriously dug a grave through three or four 
feet of the hard-frozen earth; and in that re- 
mote region they left the unfortunate Countess 
Krestyanov to her final rest. 

Comstock and Dermot, who themselves were 
deeply affected by the death of the countess, 
did the best they knew to comfort Lexy and 
to help him in caring for his little sister. 

They resumed their journey the next day 
and for two days afterwards followed the post 








| this money to the orphanage on the hill, and | I’m much mistaken, they really landed you!’’ 


After a moment he added, ‘‘I’m mighty glad | then,’’ Pheebe looked at the young man ro- 
| you got your money, Pheebe. I am indeed.’’ | guishly, ‘‘since you said you positively would 
| Phoebe glanced at the bulky green cotton bag | not ask me again to marry you, I’m going to 
}on the counter and drew back with a little tell you that I’ll marry you right away.”’ 

| shiver. | John Borden opened his eyes and stared at 
**T don’t want the money, John!’’ she said the girl. 

| in a tense half whisper. ‘‘I was getting money | ‘‘Really, Phcebe?’’ he said incredulously. 

| mad, and some day perhaps—perhaps I would | **Really! Unless, of course, you prefer Gertie 
| have done what Peter did. Oh, yes, John,’’ | Pinkerton.’’ 

|as John put out his hand in protest, ‘‘money | The young man laughed a happy laugh and 
| was fast becoming a disease with me. Do you reached out and drew the girl close to him. 

| know what I’m going to do? I’m going to give, ‘‘Why, bless those two eggs, Phoebe! Unless 


FROM PETROGRAD 
road, which was just passable; it was iey in By CA.Ste phen S 
the morning, and later in the day, after the sun 


| had thawed it, it was very muddy. The tires | refugees that they might be able to travel on 
| were giving them much trouble, but fortunately | the river and make good time all the way down 
| there were tools and material for repairing | to Archangel. 
| them. | The Dvina had already risen a little, causing 
‘*She’s a good car,’’ Dermot never ceased to | a rift in the ice close to the bank where the 
| assert. ‘‘We wud ne’er ha’ got this far in her | road approached it. But the priest and others 
| if she hadna been !’’ | of his flock brought planks to span the narrow 
| But the question of oil for fuel now worried |erack. Fifty or more of those worthy people 
| them constantly. As they went farther north | came out to see little Klarovna put inside the 
kerosene became increasingly scarce. In the ear and to bid her good-by. 
post hamlets and other small inhabited places| The oil barge, they told Comstock, was one 
| along the road they were rarely able to obtain | of a number that ply on the Dvina during the 
| more than a few litres at any price. | season of open navigation, and that supply 
During the second afternoon they crossed a | the peasants with Russian kerosene from 
| large river on the ice, and teamsters whom | Baku on the Caspian Sea. The oil comes up 
| they met told them that it was a the Volga River in steamers as far 
| branch of the Vaga, which is the as Yaroslav. From that point it is 
| westerly fork of the Dvina. Arch- carried north by rail to the Dvina and 
| angel is situated at the mouth of the its large tributaries, where the barges 
| Dvina, on the White Sea. Now, too, take it and distribute it up and down 
they began to hear rumors that Eng- the rivers. Often the barges get frozen 
| lish and American soldiers were ex- in, in which case they continue to sell 
| pected soon at Archangel, tidings oil as from a general store to the 
| that brought a thrill of hope and joy peasants, who come in sledges on the 
to Comstock. But they heard that ice to get it. : 
| a Bolshevik force was at Shenkursk The distance from where they were 
on the Vaga and also at points on the . down to the landing on the other side 
| Dvina. All whom they met, too, where the barge lay proved to be 
| seemed afraid, at first sight of the about twelve versts. The ice, level and 
| car, that they were Bolsheviki, com- hard as a concrete road, offered ex- 
ing to rob them of their grain and cellent traveling. Sledges, going and 
| live stock. coming, passed them, but none came 
| The next day at noon they reached very near them. 
| the Dvina at a place peopled wholly Before many minutes had passed 
| by members of a religious sect called Old| Lexy called out that he could see the masts of 
| Believers, who were very kind to them. A | the barge. It lay moored at the foot of a bluff 
| priest of that sect, Brat Golovin, resided there; | beside many broad brown rafts of logs. Near 
/and, after satisfying himself that they were | by on the shore rose the funnel of a sawmill 
| not Bolsheviki, he invited them to his house | emitting white puffs of steam on the clear, 
| and entertained them. The women at another | frosty air. As they drew nearer the hull of 
house insisted on taking little Klarovna home | the barge came into view; the craft was of 
with them for the night and giving her goat’s about a hundred and fifty tons burden and 
milk. | had a blunt, rounded stern and bow. Men 
At this place they had tidings of an oil | were moving on the deck ; but, since the barge 
barge on the Dvina not far from the hamlet. | was a trading craft, Comstock supposed that 
The news greatly cheered them. | it was customary to approach it, and Dermot 
What particularly impressed Comstock was | sounded the horn. Suddenly seven or eight 





the majestic aspect of the great frozen river. | men with guns ranged themselves along the 
Half a mile wide and often more, it curved | outward rail. 

away to the north like a mighty white high- | ‘*Pull up, Dermot, till we hail them,’’ Com- 
way through the dark-green forest. Countless | stock said hastily ; but before they had time to 
sledges—like black specks—traveled on it in| do so a number of shots were fired from the 
all directions. The ice, Brat Golovin informed | barge. Other shots followed, and, indeed, it 
Comstock, was still two feet or more thick;| was only after Lexy had repeatedly shouted, 
he was confident that it would sustain the | ‘*Friend! Friend!’’ and had hurriedly waved 
weight of the car. It had occurred to the! one of little Klarovna’s white slips that the 
crew of the craft discontinued their fusil- 
lade. Still waving his improvised flag of 
truce, Lexy jumped out and approached the 
barge. 

** Aren’t you Bolsheviki?’’ one of the 
men asked. 

Lexy replied that they were travelers 
on their way to Archangel and wished to 
buy oil. Then, noticing that the bargemen 
seemed doubtful, he explained still further 
the circumstances of their flight. Convinced 
at last, the captain and owner of the vessel 
—a Polish Jew named Markowitz—invited 
Lexy to come aboard. 

‘*When we saw that car we were sure 
you were Bolsheviki,’’ he explained. ‘‘ They 
were down here yesterday, and we expect 
them again any moment. ’’ 

As he was speaking, thirty or forty men, 
with guns and axes, from the mill ashore 
and from the hamlet on the bluff above, 
swarmed out to the barge, ready to aid in 
defending it. In fact, the peasants at all 
these hamlets of northern Russia appeared 
intensely hostile to the Petrograd and Mos- 
cow soviets. 

The refugees bought two hundred litres 
of oil at fifty kopecks a litre; and, after 
learning what they could about the river 
ahead and the distance to Archangel, they 
prepared to move on. Markowitz, however, 
advised them to wait until nightfall. 

‘*There is a soviet force on the Dvina, 
seventy versts below here,’’ said the trader. 
‘*Tt is composed in part of Finns. They 
have built a fort of logs and have mounted 
guns on the west bank of the river. But if 
you wait till dark and keep your muffler 
closed, you can run by.’’ 





DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 








STILL WAVING HIS IMPROVISED FLAG OF TRUCE, LEXY JUMPED OUT AND 
APPROACHED THE BARGE 


That seemed to the fugitives to be sound 
advice, and they decided at once to follow it. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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MOUNTAIN AND SEA 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EN who want promotion should consider 
that it is the best fruit that first leaves 
the fruit basket. 


If Errand-running be your Part, 
Raise Errand-running to an Art. 


ONESTY is the best policy; but a man 
who is honest only through policy cannot 

be depended on to resist very much temptation. 
O a world oppressed by the constantly 
rising price of coal comes tantalizing news 


from Stockholm that a new vein of coal nearly | 


two metres thick has been discovered in the 
coal fields near Braganza Bay in Spitzbergen. 
But Spitzbergen is a long way from our coal 
bins. 
foyer of an ingenious turn of mind has 
saved herself both the expense of having 

her grass cut and the discomfort of an untidy 
lawn by building an artificial ‘‘lawn’’ of 
cement, painted green. She appears to be sat- 
isfied with it, but few people would take it in 
exchange for the fresh, cool green of real turf, 
even to be rid of sprinkling and mowing and 
rolling. Besides, it is a mean trick to play on 
the angleworms and the robins. 

HE Associated Press correspondent who 

on August 25 bought a million Don rubles 
in Sebastopol, Crimea, for twenty-five dollars 
may seem at first glance to have stumbled on 
a new and safe way to get rich quickly. But it 
casts another light on the transaction to learn 
that he paid 60,000 rubles for a meal and 10,000 
rubles for a short eab ride, and at the end of 
the day was ‘‘ broke.’’ Crimea is in the un. 
happy situation of having 24,000,000, 000 rubles 
but no real money. 


URTHER news of the slaughter of eagles 

in Alaska, to which The Companion 
recently called attention, has come from the 
secretary of the Alaska Fish and Game Club. 
Up to last April the Territorial government 
had paid the bounty on 8356, and that by no 
means includes all that have been killed, for 
many birds that are shot are not recovered, 
and on some that are found no bounty is 
claimed. It is weleome news that the Audubon 
societies have taken the matter up. 

EAL lovers of the wilds will hear with 

regret that at the next session of the Maine 
Legislature a bill will be offered to make Mount 
Katahdin and the region round it a state park, 
as a memorial of the centenary that the state 
has just celebrated. Katahdin is the most ma- 
jestic and impressive mountain east of the 
Rockies, but much of its charm lies in its 
wildness and remoteness. It deserves a better 
fate than to be made accessible to the crowds 
of summer tourists who buy birch-bark albums 
and spruce alpenstocks as souvenirs. 

NE or two ‘numbers of The Companion 

were late in reaching our subscribers on 
account of a temporary labor trouble that af- 
fected every publisher and printer in and about 
Boston. The strike was confined to feeders and 
helpers in the pressroom and was unauthorized, 
and the men who left their work in violation 
of their agreement have now returned to their 
places in obedience to the order of the officials 
of their union. This is the first experience of 
the kind that The Companion has had in the 
ninety years and more during which it has 
been published. We deeply regret the incon- 
venience that our subscribers have suffered, 
though it occurred through no fault of the 
publishers. 

HE life belt from the Lusitania that was 

found this summer in the Delaware River 
had probably drifted fifteen thousand ‘miles. 
The Lusitania was torpedoed off the Irish 
eoast on May 7, 1915. The belt, hydrographers 
say, drifted through the Irish Sea round the 
north of Scotland, down through the North 


| Sea and the English Channel, and down the | more than ten million dollars, and which took 


| 





coasts of France, Spain and Africa, whence 
the current bore it across the Atlantic. The 
Gulf Stream then carried it north. Escaping 
from the Gulf Stream, it drifted to the Dela- 
ware capes, where it probably caught on the 
bottom or the propeller of some steamer, which 
brought it up the Delaware. 
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CHRISTIAN REUNION 


AS Christianity failed, as the pessimists 
H assert? It has-not abandoned the field. 

Whatever its shortcomings may be, they 
are in large part attributable to the divisions 
among its adherents, and those divisions may 
not be permanent. That there may be ‘‘one 
fold and one Shepherd’’ is an aspiration of 
the Founder that has not yet been realized, 
but may it not be realized some time in the 
future? 

We in this country are little aware of the 
strength of the movement in England for 
reunion of the churches. Ever since the armi- 
stice it has been discussed in pulpits, in con- 
ferences and in the press, with increasing 
good will, hopefulness and readiness to yield 
on minor differences; and it has now found 
expression in a plan that is definite, although 
still elastic as to details, proposed by a body 
that has no authority, to be sure, but that 
is second to none in religious and spiritual 
influence: the Lambeth Conference. 

Members of non - Episcopal churches have 
been accustomed to regard the Episcopal 
Church as holding itself aloof; as assuming to 
be the special custodian of the truth; as seri- 
ously questioning the validity of any ministry 
except its own; and as refusing to join in 
strictly religious rites with clergymen of other 
denominations. 

Now the body that more than any other 
represents that supposed attitude—the Lam- 
beth Conference, composed of two hundred 
and fifty bishops belonging to the Anglican 
Communion, from all parts of the British Em- 
pire, the United States and other countries— 
has, with almost complete unanimity,. offered to 
break down for all Christians the wall that 
has separated them from others. They go far- 
ther in their concession for the sake of reunion 
than they ask any other denomination to go, 
for they are prepared to yield what their com- 
munion has always regarded as the most vital 
point, the special claim to the sanctity of the 
episcopate as essential to a valid ministry. 

They do not propose to give up their bishops 
or to change their church organization any 
more than they ask other denominations to 
repudiate their beliefs and customs. They do 
offer to regard episcopacy not as a divine insti- 
tution but as the most efficient and expedient 
form of church organization; and to regard 
bishops not as possessing, through ‘‘apostolic 
succession, ’’ certain exclusive spiritual powers 
but as, being ‘‘ fathers in God,’’ specially 
indicated by their headship to be leaders of 
the clergy, and the persons who, if there is to 
be substantial unity, can most appropriately 
act in the ceremony of admitting candidates 
to the ministry. 

Next week we shall say more concerning 
the terms and conditions of the bishops’ pro- 
posal. They deserve to be carefully and can- 
didly studied, for when Christians are moving 
toward reunion there must be no pitfalls, no 
dubious phrases, no attempts on the part of 
one denomination to absorb other denomina- 
tions. Is it possible for Protestant Christianity 
to reunite in all things essential without any 
denomination’s losing its identity, or changing 
the form of its services, or surrendering any 
liberty that it claims and exercises? The 
British and the American bishops are hopeful 
that with time, study and conciliation all that 
may come from their appeal ‘‘to all Christian 
people. ’’ 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


HE boy or girl who at school and at 

| home has had held before him the ideal 
of service as that which should dominate 

his life, and who is accustomed to perform 
everyday tasks of service, is getting the best 
possible training for citizenship. In too much 
school and home training stress has been laid 
upon the importance of successful acquisition 
rather than upon that of using the fruits of 
acquisition for the benefit of others. The war 
of course made paramount the ideal of service ; 
and it is a gratifying fact that some of the 


| agencies that effectively promoted that ideal in 


time of war are actively trying to realize it 
in time of peace. 

In the schools, for example, the Junior Red 
Cross, which during the war contributed hos- 
pital supplies, and so forth, to the value of 


| part in Liberty Loan and Thrift campaigns, | 


maintains its organization, with approximately 
twelve million pupils enrolled. With the sanc- 
tion of the school authorities and under the 
supervision of the teachers, it opens up to the 
children opportunities for practical service and 
stimulates them to respond. Under its impulse 
children’s wards have been established in hos- 
pitals, and children’s clinics, dental clinics, 
and various child health and welfare agencies 
have been organized. Its members have made 
clothing and toys for poor children, have con- 
ducted clean-up campaigns, have even success- 
fully operated a shop in which the boys have 
repaired old furniture and the girls have re- 
trimmed hats and made garments. 

Sometimes, perhaps, too much zeal may be 
fostered; now and then a young benefactor 
may become self-conscious, priggish and offi- 
cious. But in the main the movement is sound. 
Boys and girls are learning through it to be 
more thoughtful, kind and generous. They are 
learning also to deal directly with the problems 
and needs of life. And, as President Eliot has 
said in commenting upon the work, ‘‘ Every 
movement for the introduction of a method of 
doing by the children themselves and of codper- 
ation—voluntary codperation—by the children 
in.our schools and colleges deserves the careful 
attention of everyone who believes that the 
democratic method of government, in which 
all citizens take part, has proved to be really 
the one sound and durable method in the civi- 
lized world. ’’ 
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MOUNTAINS AND SEA 


FRENCH writer divides mankind into 
A two classes, those who love the moun- 
tains and those who love the sea. While 

we may not be able to draw any such hard 
and fast line, we must ‘recognize that these 
two great natural elements represent very 
different attractions and that one appeals more 
strongly to some spirits and the other to others. 
Mountains stand for quiet and calm. Their 
huge stability carries with it an inevitable 
suggestion of repose. We come to them from 
the fret and hurry and trifling of modern life, 
and in a few days we feel these things slipping 
off from us and giving place to an invading 


and reflection. We carry into them our vain 
chatter, our automobile loads of tumultuous 
giggling. But the long, tranquil valleys and 
the vast hushed pines subdue our most point- 
less laughter. And a great mountain top, in a 
windless August noontide, is one of the most 
silent places in the world. Most of all, moun- 
tains stand for permanence. The sight of their 


centuries, brings home to us more powerfully 
than anything else the brevity and the insig- 
nificance of human life. 

If the mountains mean permanence, the sea 
means change. It suggests always dancing, 
shifting, fantastical variety, all the infinite, 
vague, bewitching possibilities of movement. 
Leonardo da Vinci said that the two most 
beautiful things in the world were the smiles 
of women and the motion of waves. Even in 
fine weather the ocean is always moving, 
almost always dancing, sparkling, glittering 
with an eternity of restlessness that outdoes 
even the merriest human heart. And the ocean 
in storm, from the days of Sophocles, and long 
before, and ever since, has been the true image 
of souls tossed by grief and passion and despair. 

And some seek mountains or sea from resem- 
blance and some from difference. Some haunt 
high peaks because they themselves are calm 
and others to soothe their turbulence. Some 
persons find that the restless sea can comfort 
restlessness, and others find that it stimulates 
apathy. Some like to vary sea with mountains, 
and others have an abiding aversion for one or 
the other. 

But we all have both sea and mountains in 
our souls. For every human being knows the 
immense desire for the calm and permanence 
| of mountains. And no human being ever lived 
| who did not feel the vague, shifting, tireless, 
| eternal perturbation of the sea. 


oS: 
JUSTICE AND A TROUBLED 
- CONSCIENCE 
A Washint to a recent dispatch from 





Washington, five thousand men have so 

. far been convicted in Federal courts of 
evading the draft law and are serving sentences 
that vary from thirty days to one year in 
| prison. That number does not include men who 
|from religious or conscientious scruples are 
| opposed to fighting, but is made up entirely 





restfulness. And mountains stand for silence | 


immense round shoulders, indifferent to cloud, | 
indifferent to storm, indifferent to the flight of | 
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of men who without good reason refused to do 
their part in the war. Neither does the number 
include men who deserted from the army; for 
the military authorities handle such cases. 

Here is an interesting comparison between 
military law and civil law. The punishment 
for desertion in time of war is ‘‘death, or 
such other punishment as a court-martial may 
direct.’’ That the death penalty is not always 
inflicted does not alter the seriousness of the 
offense. With that stern punishment compare 
the punishment that the civil courts impose for 
evading the draft law—when the country was 
at war. From thirty days to one year in prison! 
Yet those five thousand slackers are in a 
moral sense no better than deserters; indeed, 
they are far worse than those men who, under 
impulse or high nervous tension, deserted ‘‘in 
the face of the enemy.’’ For the cowardice of 
the slacker is premeditated. 

In the long run some of these men will 
doubtless suffer severely from the subtle work- 
ings of conscience—a punishment that, unfor- 
tunately, will be severest with the best among 
them. Many others, however, will probably 
feel few if any pangs; they may even find 
reason to congratulate themselves; and they 
may ally themselves with the anarchists or 
with other political groups that seek to justify 
such cowardice as theirs—if, indeed, they are 
not already allied with them. 

Many slackers of that turn of mind will leave 
jail at the end of their short sentences and be 
swallowed in the crowd. They will seek good 
jobs and find them. They will avoid mention 
of their records and will join enthusiastically 
in the cry, ‘‘Let’s forget the war.’’ They will 
go through life smug in the knowledge that 
the war ended without their having been 
killed or crippled. Whatever they may have 
lost, they still have the thing they value most: 
except for a brief period of from thirty days to 
one year, their lives are their own. In that 
thought, no doubt, they will find considerable 
satisfaction. 

A good many of the men who did not evade 
the draft law are lying dead in France. The’ 
slackers will fill their jobs, for not every busi- 
ness man will take the trouble, when they 
apply to him for work, to learn what part 
they played when the life and honor of their 
country were at stake. 

The only hope for those among them who 
wish to carry their heads erect again among 
men lies in a troubled conscience—and from 
that alone will come justice. 


6 e 
LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


CIENTIFIC men are not infallible proph- 
S ets even in their own field, but their 

speculations concerning the future are 
valuable, because scientific men usually possess 
precise knowledge of past and present condi- 
tions and are trained in the practice of rea- 
soning from cause to effect. Accordingly, we 
observe with interest what Dr. Arrhenius, the 
eminent Swedish physicist, sees concerning 
the future of the race, after the present store 
of natural fuel is exhausted. 

His predictions are not of personal impor- 
tance to anyone now living, for there is no 
doubt that the known supplies of coal will last 
two hundred years or more in England, per- 
haps a thousand years in central Europe and 
the United States and for an uncertain but 
very long time in China. Oil, too, is not going 
to be all used up at once, though at the con- 
stantly increasing rate of consumption it may 
well enough give out before the coal does. But 
what will happen when both coal and oil fail? 

Dr. Arrhenius thinks that by that time we 
shall have successful engines that take their 
power from the source of all earthly energy— 
the sun’s heat. If that is so, the great indus- 
trial regions of the world will not be where 
they are to-day,—near the mines of coal, --but 
in those places where the sun shines most 
fiercely and most continually, in the tropical 
and arid parts of the world. The future Pitts- 
burghs and Birminghams and Essens of the 
world will be perhaps in the Sahara, or in 
Arabia, or on the dry plateaus of equatorial 
America. : 

Dr. Arrhenius foresees the decay of northern 
lands, except for grazing or agriculture, and 
the return of wealth and political power to the 
earliest seats of human civilization—to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean basin, to Mesopotamia 
and the country of the Incas in Peru. Whata 
revolution in our ideas it is to think of Eng- 
land and France and Germany and the United 
States as raising food to supply the needs of the 
teeming millions in the great cities of Bolivia 
or Chaldea or Libya! Yet that may be what 
the future has in store unless the human race 
follows the course suggested by Samuel Butler 
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in his satirical novel, Erewhon, and destroys coal mines on September 25. Their leader, Mr. | 


all its machinery at once, as a menace to the 
sanity and the happiness of mankind. 


So ¢ 


THE FARMER’S VACATION 


OUNTRY people need vacations just as 
C city people need them. But they cannot 

very well take them in the summer. 
If after planting, hoeing, haying and harvest- 
ing there is time for anything more, it is used 
in feeding, lodging and entertaining vacation 
visitors from the city. 

But after the threshers have come and gone 
there begin to be intervals of potential leisure 
on the farm. There is time then to go to the 
fairs and the cattle shows, which have long 
been heralded on the wayside fences and vil- 
lage sheds. There is time then for visits to 
relatives, for fishing, or hunting expeditions 
and pilgrimages to places of natural or histor- 
ical interest. Readers of Mr. C. A. Stephens 
will remember that life on the Old Home Farm 
was not all work and that many of the adven- 
tures of that beloved group have had their 
oceasion in holiday expeditions to the woods 
and mountains. And there was the famous 
journey to Father Rasle’s monument that the 
Old Squire always planned and never made. 

The fall is the time for excursions to the 
city. The fair announcements will hardly have 
time to grow sun-stained and. shabby before 
the railway posters cover them. If the country 
is the best place for the city man to rest in, 
the city ought to be the ideal spot for the 
farmer’s holiday. So it is, if the farmer will 
take the trouble to see the best of the city as 
the urban dweller sees the best of the country. 

Vacations at home may do very well for the 
city worker, but they have little value for the 
farmer. The farmer’s office is his house: if he 
is to get away from one he must also get away 
from the other. He will do well, then, to get 
away as his time and his pocketbook permit. 
Let him go to the fair, go fishing, go for a 
week’s camping, climb the mountain in the 
next county or explore the caves in the next 
state, go to town and find out the best things 
the town has to offer, and, for the rest, whether 
he can give his physical self a vacation or not, 
let him take trouble to think and read and 
talk of things beyond the immediate horizon. 


“SRO 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 9 to September 15) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —Senator 

Harding decided to make a three-weeks 
speaking tour through some of the most impor- 
tant states, beginning the last week of Sep- 
tember. Gov. Cox was in the Far West. He 
told his audiences that there was no question 
of prohibition involved in this campaign. He 
declared his belief that false testimony had 
been given before the Senatorial investigating 





committee at Chicago and asserted that twenty-- 


five million dollars would be spent by the Re- 
publicans. e 


OMAN SUFFRAGE. —The Connecticut 
State Legislature, called in special session 
for another purpose, proceeded to ratify the 
nineteenth amendment by an overwhelming 
vote. ——A delegation from Tennessee, led by 
the speaker of the lower house of the legisla- 
ture, called on Secretary Colby and urged him 
to withdraw the proclamation of ratification, on 
the ground that the action of the Tennessee 
Legislature was not legally completed and had 
already been rescinded. 
co 
pg a — Maine held its state election 
on September 13. The Republicans carried 
it by the very large majority of 65,000. About 
75,000 women voted.._—In the New York 
primaries Senator Wadsworth was renominated 
by the Republicans. ——In Illinois the Repub- 
lican faction led by Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago seemed to have nominated its candi- 
dates for governor and senator over those fav- 
ored by Goy. Lowden’s friends. 
Ss 
HE COAL SITUATION.—Some of the 
anthracite miners who left the mines 
because of dissatisfaction with the award of 
the Anthracite Wage Commission, returned to 
work, but more remained away. In a few 
cases the homes of men who went back to 





Robert Smillie, cabled to Calgary, Canada, | 
where the One Big Union was in session, | 
demanding that the Canadian miners go on | 
strike at the same time. A strike of the elec- | 


UL. 


Though the miners insist only on their de- 
mands for a higher wage and a reduced price | 
of coal to the consumer, it was generally felt 
that the strike was politically inspired and | 
was meant to lead to the nationalization of the | 
mines, if not to governmental changes of a more 
revolutionary character. ——-M. Kameneff, the | 
Russian envoy who has been in London to | 
negotiate trade agreements, has been asked to | (qj 
return to Moscow. | = 
hd | 

IUME.—On September 9 Gabriele d’ An- | 
nunzio proclaimed Fiume an independent | 
state under the title of the Italian Regency of | 
Quarnero and took the oath as head of the | 
new state. The National Council of Fiume, | 
which disagreed with D’ Annunzio concerning | 
the wisdom of this step, resigned. 
s 


RELAND. — Mr. MacSwiney still remained | 
alive and remained in jail. A conference | 
committee of leading moderates and republi- | 
cans, which was sitting.at Dublin, trying to | 
agree on some basis of settling the Irish ques- | 
tion that would be acceptable to the British | 
government and to Sinn Fein, sent word to 
the premier that a peaceful solution could 
hardly be reached unless the Mayor of Cork 
was released.— The British Trades-Union 
Congress declined to take any action on the | 
MacSwiney case. | 
bs | 
USSIA AND POLAND.—There was not | 
much news of fighting this week along | 

the Russo-Polish front, although Warsaw 
reported that the Reds had been driven back 
across the Bug River and had also had to 
withdraw their lines south of Grodno. In the 
Lemberg sector and in southern Russia, where 
Gen. Wrangel faces the Bolsheviki, there was | 
some activity but no 
engagement of impor- 
tance. The Poles have 
occupied Kovel in Vol- | 
hynia. The delegates 
of the soviet govern- 
ment arrived at Riga | 
to begin peace negotia- | 
tions and the Polish | 
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| stam on the sole. 


arranged for a confer- 
ence to settle their own | 
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boundary dispute, to ae 
to be held at Kalwaria. The French govern-| 3 
ment announced that the Allied Powers had | 
been asked to send representatives to the con- 
ference and that they would do so. The Polish | f 
government has called to the colors 200,000 | a 
more men. ——London and Paris got reports of | 
serious anti-Bolshevik riots in Petrograd after 
the defeat of the soviet army before Warsaw. | |} 
e | ee 
REMIERS IN CONFERENCE. —M. Mil- 
lerand, the premier of France, and Sig. 
Giolitti, the premier of Italy, met in confer- 
ence at Aix-les-Bains on September 12. They 
discussed matters that had tended to divide 
France and Italy during the war and reached, | 
it was announced, amicable agreements con- | 
cerning the commercial and political policies | ES 
that each nation is to pursue toward the other } 
and toward Germany and Russia. The premiers | fy 
agreed that the Geneva conference of the 
Allies, planned for the last of the month, had 
better be postponed. ° | 


TALY.—The workmen who had seized the 

metal-working factories in the chief Italian 
cities remained in possession of them and con- 
tinued to operate them so far as their stock of 
raw material and fuel permitted. In some cases 
it was reported they were making machine | 
guns and armored cars, ostensibly for defend- 
ing the works against attack. Some two hun- 
dred chemical works were also taken over by 
their workmen, in response to orders from the 
Chamber of Labor, in order to assure to the 
metal workers a needed supply of certain chem- 
icals. The government continued to keep its 
hands off the situation, and the troops made 
no move to disturb the workmen’s possession 
of the factories. On September 15 Premier 
Giolitti invited representatives of employers 
and workers to confer with him on the situa- 
tion at Turin. ——The national labor conven- 
tion, meeting at Milan, voted to confine the 
present struggle to the metal-working trades, 
and demanded that no settlement should be 
made that did not guarantee to the workers 
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work were mysteriously dynamited. President | the entire turnover of the factories and the 
Wilson notified the officials of the United Mine direct management of the properties by the 
Workers that he should take no steps what- | working staff. Revolutionary agitators were 
ever to have the wage question reopened while | pysy, but it appeared that the movement would 
the miners, in plain violation of their agree- | confine itself to economic demands and would 
ments, refused to work. | not be diverted into an attempt to establish a 
eS soviet form of government. ‘There were fre- 

REAT BRITAIN.—The labor situation | quent conferences between representatives of 

in England grew critical. The coal miners | the employers and the workmen, but, although 
refused all the government proposals for modi- | the employers were willing to make conces- | 
fication or arbitration of their demands and | sions, they would not agree to yield the con-| 23 
made preparations for a walkout from all the | trol of their businesses to the workmen. 
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FROM MALLARD POND 
@y Gertrude West 


F you go north from Mallard — two miles of 
flower-starred meadow gra. 
You'll find blue daisies growing there, because 
there used to be 
Small, silk - fringed daisies, May-sky blue; and 
Skinny Briggs will be there, too, | 
With Chunk ates and Teacher’s Pet and | 
Spike and you and me. 





If you FO | east from Mallard Branch, you’ll find | 
d Moran’s chicken ranch; 
Abusy, angled,whitewashed world of fr iendly, 
speckled folk ; 
And one white-whiskered little man, with clucking | 
call and ane | 
Perched on a sun-bathed chopping block, to | 
trade a ready joke. | 


If you go south from Mallard Cross, you’ll fina | 
wild locust branches toss; 
And bells aclanking down a path through | 
pennyroyal led; 
And where érushed fennel pungent lies a spring | 
throws back the cloud-frothed skies ; 
And one, small, hemy ae stream slips down its 
pebbly, shining be 


If you go west from Mallard Lakes, you’ll smell | 
Aunt Lisba’s ginger cakes; 
Great rounds of golden, notched delight; and 
there’s a doorstep, too, 
Where you sit down to eat your fill; while roses 
brush the window sill; 
And mix their wind - -swept, honeyed breath | 
with clover under dew. | 
| 
if you go out from Mallard Pond a thousand miles | 
and then beyond, 
And be it north or be it south or east or west, 
why, then 
You’ll hear some Spike’s shrill, fluted call and see | 
some Skinny Briggs at ball: 
And in a minute you are back at Mallard Pond | 
again. | 


For there are things you hold apart, down in the 
hope chest of your heart; 
Perhaps it is a shadowed lane beneath June- | 
dazzled skies, 
Or some still pool where jacksnipes call; but | 
heaven’s vision for us all Y 
Is some place seen through childhood’s crystal, 
glory-glowing eyes. 


oo} 
THE THINGS OF CAESAR 
i ES, indeed,’ agreed the young man 


apologetically, ‘‘I know the cause is 
very fine, and my wife and I would love 
to contribute to it—largely. But you 
know how it is these days; everything 
is going up—living expenses, taxes, even 
the books and magazines. We’ve got to call a 
halt and cut down somewhere.” 

“So you are going to cut down on church and 
charities?’ said the visitor quietly. “Going to do 
what you consider to be your duty as an honest 
citizen, Bob, by rendering unto Cesar ‘the things 
that are Ceesar’s’ ? But what about the other half of 
the quotation? What are you going to do about 
that—‘and to God the things that are God’s’?” 

The young man smiled rather shamefacedly. 

‘Well, you see, Mr. Nairn,” he said, “Cesar has 
a way of insisting on his payments; you know that. 
What’s more, he names the sum he wants, with 
very little regard to the question whether you can 
afford to pay.” 

“But you go on buying Czsar’s things.” 

“Yes, I suppose we do.” 

“Couldn’t you go without?” 

Bob Brooks hesitated for a minute ; then he gave 
another half-embarrassed little laugh. 

“TI suppose we could, some of them,” he said. 
“Only people don’t; they say, ‘Isn’t this terrible?’ 
Then they groan and pay for it.” 








“And could you really agford to go without the 
things that the church and charities stand for? I 
am putting it on the lowest plane, of course, but | 
even on that plane could you afford to let those | 
things go out of your community and out of your 
own personal life? Of course, I came to you to-day | 
about some people in Europe, but the men who | 
came to you about the Church Fresh Air Fund said | 
that you made just the same excuse. It is all the 
same in the end; it simmers down to the same 
question, Who is going to be the preferred credi- 
tor in your affairs, Cesar or God? 

“And while you’re thinking that over, Bob, let 
me add a sort of postscript thought: Suppose a 
man has two creditors. One of them puts him on 
his honor as to how much he shall pay, and when. 
The other keeps sending round his collectors and 
his salesmen (notice that, Bob) every few days. 

“It might be easy, but would you call it either 
chivalrous or sportsmanlike to say, ‘Oh, well, 
since that first man isn’t bothering me, I'll just 
cut out his payments altogether’ ?”’ 


o 9 
THE WEDDING GOWN 


CROSS the lovely shimmering satin, 
ivory-toned from the years, two girls 
looked at each other with white faces. 
Except for that expression of conster- 
nation, two girls could hardly be more 
unlike—one of them was beautiful and 

exquisite, but the face of the other was stamped 

with the marks of struggle and anxiety. 

The calamity was beyond words. The order for 
Miss Colenso’s wedding gown had been the most 
wonderful thing that had ever happened to Emma | 
Gaines. She loved it all the more, somehow, that | 
it was to make over a gown that Miss Colenso’s 
mother and also her grandmother had worn. She | 
had not allowed her assistant to touch it. And yet, | 
in some incredible way, she had blundered and | 
cut the quaint old “body” too narrow. And to | 
match the old satin was utterly impossible. | 

The girls’ faces were changing now. An angry | 

















| color was deepening in Miss Colenso’s while Emma | 


Gaines’s grew paler and paler. 

“It’s the most awful thing that ever happened!” 
she cried brokenly. ‘‘In all my life I couldn’t tell 
you how dreadfully I feel.” 

And then a miracle happened—or what seemed 
so to Emma Gaines. For suddenly the girl’s face 
changed again—changed to a shining joy. 

“I’m not going to let my wedding day have a 
single cloud,” she declared. “We'll find some way 
to fix the gown, Miss Gaines.” 

“I’d walk to the end of the earth to find a way!” 
Emma Gaines cried. 

She did find a way after searching the shops for 
three days. It was not what they had planned, but 
it was very lovely. With the check from Miss 
Colenso came a note asking her to come before 


| the wedding and “see that my gown behaves 


properly when it is on.” 

So Emma Gaines, with her heart beating fast 
from excitement, went past footmen and maids to 
Miss Colenso’s room. The girl, surrounded by 
family and bridesmaids, called to her eagerly. 

“IT wanted to give you your box of cake myself,” 
she cried, ‘and I want to tell you something! Two 
of my friends admire the gown so much that they 
want you to make theirs.” 

Three hours later, on the train, the girl who had 
been Miss Colenso turned suddenly to the ex- 
tremely happy-looking young man beside her. 

“O Alec, I’m so glad that I didn’t let anything 
hurt our day for one moment!” she cried. 

“As if you could!” he replied. 

The new Mrs. Douglas smiled. She was thinking 
of Emma Gaines’s face. “It looked as if she were 
going to be married herself,” she thought. 

And anyone will acknowledge that a bride could 


say no more! 
es 


LOUIS’S HOT TOWEL 


ANY men like a hot towel on their face 

after a shave; but Louis, who owned a 

barber shop in Paris, evidently thought 
| that all men did—and the hotter, the better. In 
| Sunset, the Pacific monthly, Mr. Edward Bellamy 
| Partridge tells how Louis treated him the first 
| time that he entered his shop: 

He said oui several times, and took from a nail 
| in the wall a large, white, kimono-like garment 
| that he held out for me to put my arms into. I 
| started to rise, but he pressed me gently into the 
| chair again so that he could put the garment on 
the chair as well as on me; and after he had helped 
both of us into it he wrapped it snugly round us 
and buttoned it. 

He beat up the lather and rubbed it thoroughly 
| into my face, not forgetting my eyes and ears, and 
then he spent a good five minutes stropping a large 
| blue-handled razor on a four-sided strop, after 
which he finished it on the palm of his hand, and 
| seized me by the top of the head. 

At that moment a sharp, stinging sensation 


| swept me from ear to ear. I thought for a moment 
| that my throat had been cut, but such was not the 


| case. Louis was simply starting out like a man 
| with a scythe; he wanted to get all he could out 


| of a stroke before taking another. But after the 
| initial thrust he was not so fierce, and I was soon 


dozing off the way I always seem to do when I 
get in a barber’s chair. Suddenly I became con- 
scious of a lull in proceedings—the ominous kind 
of lull that so often comes just before the storm. 

I cast my eyes in the direction of my barber, but 
he appeared at the first glance to be engaged in a 
perfectly harmless fracas with the stove. He had 
a pair of tongs in his hands and was doing some- 
thing to it. I rather hoped that he was shutting 
the drafts, for it was getting pretty hot in there; 
but as I watched him further I observed that he 
was occupied with the steam chamber on the top, 

He opened it and plunged in his tongs, and when 
he drew them out I noticed that they were grip- 
ping a boiling-hot towel. I wondered vaguely what 
he was going to do with anything so piping hot— 
until he swung it round and poised it over my new- 
mown face. 

“Look out!” I cried in English; “you might drop 
it!” 

I tried to jump out of the chair—but that kimono 
held me tight. I found that I could not go unless 
the chair went, too—and over we went with a 
erash. 

“Get me out of this!’’ I yelled as the chair struck 
the floor. And although those barbers professed 
to understand no English, they gotsne out of it in 
a hurry. 

Louis was very much perturbed. The towel he 
had taken such pains to heat had cooled off en- 
tirely, and it would be necessary for him to heat 
another. : 

“Not for me!’ I assured him. ‘“‘ Never again! 
Just wash off my face and we’ll call it a day.” 

He pointed to the washbowl, for in France it is 
not customary for the barber to wash any man’s 
| face. So I stepped over and washed my own face, 
and in doing so I discovered that Louis had failed 
to shave my upper lip. I called his attention to the 
matter, and he enlisted the sérvices of the lady 
customer to tell me that he had left it intentionally, 
because he thought that I would look much better 
with a moustache. 9 


SURROUNDED BY ELEPHANTS 


N elephant hunt in Africa offers excitement 

A and sometimes terror. No creature is quicker 

in detecting the slightest movement and 

noise than a wild elephant, says Maj. Pretorius, 

who in the World’s Work gives the following ac- 
count of a hunt in the Addo Bush. 

We peered to the right and left and in front of 
us, straining our eyes, but we could see nothing. 
A yard ahead the bush looked as black as night, 
but what lurked in it no one could say. Presently, 
however, I discerned the elephants, standing in 
dense bush to our right. First I made out the huge 
bulk of one, then another, a third, and then be- 
yond that one the head of a fourth. There were 
undoubtedly many more. 

Mr. Shaw was standing behind me, and I hoped 


I was about to pull the trigger when I felt a hand 
touching my arm. I glanced round, and it was my 
gun bearer. He pointed to an elephant lying down 
fast asleep almost behind us. 

We had in fact got right into the herd without 
being detected. But it would never do in that con- 
fined space to have the beasts in front of us and 
behind us; so I swung round and shot the elephant 


that was lying down, killing her instantly. Quickly | 


turning, I was just in time to drive back the 
others that were coming forward, by firing several 
shots. 

They stopped, but only for an instant; then they 


| charged again. Our position was very bad because 


we could not see the animals until they were within 








a few paces of us. Nor was it possible for us to 
dodge a charge. In the Addo Bush you cannot 
step aside from a charging elephant; the under- 
growth is too thick. You must stand your ground 
and trust to your rifle. I could hear the animal 
screaming and breaking the bush and pulling 
down large trees. It was anything but a pleas- 
ant sensation. What made it so trying was that, 
although we could hear our quarry, we could not 
see them. 

At last I spotted an opening in the bush a foot 
or so from the ground. Quickly dropping on my 
knees, I watched through the opening with the 
rifle already cocked. I had hardly taken up that 
position when I detected a large bull coming 
toward us at full charge and screaming furiously. 
What with the breaking of the bushes and the 
trumpeting ef the huge beast the noise was almost 
deafening. 

When he got to within six paces from me, I fired 
and hit him just below the eye—which dropped 
him to his knees. He immediately got up to make 
another charge; so I gave him another shot, which 
finished him off. Know. looked back at Mr. Shaw, 
who was standing behind me. His clothing was 
hanging almost in ribbons, and my leather suit 
was also badly torn. / 

We stood there for several minutes. Hearing no 
more elephants charging, I gave instructions to 
release the dogs. My usual plan is to set the dogs 
free after the first shot, but in this case we had 
one elephant behind us and another charging us 
from the front the moment the first shot was fired. 
The work of the dogs is to harass the elephants 
and enable you to get in a shot before they bolt. I 
killed another elephant and badly wounded a 
fourth. 

Suddenly I heard the dogs barking some distance 
off. I knew they were fighting with some elephant, 
for all the dogs give a bark for elephant different 
from that for any other animal. So I rushed to the 
spot, being guided by the barking. 

After running some distance, I saw a small ele- 
phant, and, dashing forward, I managed to get 
hold of his tail. I was all by myself, and, although 
I knew the elephant would not hurt me—for there 
is nothing more harmless than a baby elephant— 
I called out to Mr. Shaw and the boys to come to 
my assistance. 

By the time they arrived, however, the little 
fellow and I had become quite friendly. The mo- 


; ment I let go of his tail he simply turned round, 


smelled me, and pushed himself right against me. 
He was not a bit afraid of me, but was very nerv- 
ous of the dogs. He followed us all the way back 
to the camp without our placing a halter or any- 
thing on him. 
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PROVING A CASE - 


OMETIMES extreme measures are adopted 
S to prove a case, but not often are they so 

daring and amusing as in the following story. 
One day, writes a Toronto police magistrate in 
the Canadian Magazine, I was trying a prisoner 
for stealing a watch from a man’s pocket. 

The evidence was very clear; the watch was 
traced to the thief and recovered. The counsel for 
the defense cross-questioned the complainant with 
great vehemence and asked him whether he had 
not mislaid or lost his watch. The witness denied 
this, and said that it had been picked from his 
pocket. 

The counsel argued that this was impossible 
without its being noticed. The crown attorney, 
Mr. Corley, was sitting close beside the counsel, 
who was intently engaged in the cross-examina- 
tion, and he very deftly slipped the counsel’s watch 
out of his pocket without his knowledge and took 
it round to the chief inspector in charge of the 
court and asked him to hand it up to me on the 
bench. I laid it on my calendar until the counsel 
had concluded his tirade upon the witness, and, 
looking at the clock on the wall of the court, I 
took out my watch and asked whether the clock 
was right. 

The counsel looked for his watch and said, 
‘Some one has taken my watch. I had it a few 
minutes ago.” 

I said, “ Perhaps this is your watch; it was 
handed to me by the inspector just now, when 
you were insisting that no one could take a watch 
from a man without his noticing it. See if this is 
your watch.” 

He knew then that Mr. Corley had picked his 
pocket. He took the joke very good-naturedly, 
although he was sometimes chaffed about it. 


oe 


THE LATEST EXCUSE 














Farmer—Hey, there, how came you to be up in 
my apple tree ? 

Boy—Please, mister, I just fell out of an aéro- 
plane! —London Opinion. 
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|THE CHASE OF THE FIRST STRAW 


that he would keep his nerve. My gun bearer | 
handed me a rifle, and I raised it to my shoulder. | 


I went into a hat shop, says a writer in Punch, 
and asked the proprietor for a straw hat. 
“A light one?” he asked. 
‘Well, I had thought of a dark, quiet maroon 
with an indigo stripe,” I began. 
“T was referring to the weight, sir,” he explained. 
“Oh, I see,” I said; ‘‘a light one by all means.” 
“Light straw boater for this gentleman,George!”’ 
he shouted into the inner recesses of his store. 
I was conducted to a glittering pile of casks. 
“Why is it called a ‘boater’?” I inquired as I 
made my choice. 
“ ‘Boater,’ sir—trade term, sir, don’t know why, 
sir,” he answered me as he gave me my change. 


[' was a bright, warm day with a sportive wind. 


“Well, you may send my Smuts home for me,” 
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I said with a smile as I intrusted my gray collap- 
sible felt to his tender care. 

* It was a poor joke, and I soon paid for it. The 
Mall, I suppose, is too severe a temptation to offer 
to any meddlesome light straw boater on a gusty 
day. Mine had gone some fifty yards at about the 
pace of an ordinary whiz-bang in the direction of 
Buckingham Palace before I realized what was 
happening. Fortunately, a taxi hove in sight. 

“Follow the gleam!”\I cried to the driver and 
leaped on board. 

It was the Victoria Memorial that saved the sit- 
uation. The taxi man helped me to fish it out of the 
fountain, and I hoped the wetting it had got would 
sober the pranksome thing. It did for a time. I had 
walked back along the Mall and was in Whitehall 
before the spirit of Bolshevism took it violently 
again. An upward gust caught it by the battered 
brim, and I was just able to mark it whiffling 
through a second-floor window before it disap- 
peared. I went and laid my troubles before a stout 
commissionaire. He took me into a large room, 
gave me pen, ink and blotting paper and a pile of 
printed forms. 

“John Arthur Binks,’ I wrote with great care, 
“to see the First Lord of the Admiralty. Business: 
Recovery of light straw boater.” 

After waiting about twenty minutes I was shown 
upstairs into a roontwhere a very grave young 
man was sitting at a desk. He rose as I entered 
and handed me my refractory morion. 

“The First Lord is engaged,” he said in an even 
voice, “but I am directed by him to return this to 
you, and to request thatif you have any further 
specimens of—er—headgear to submit for their 
lordships’ approval you will forward the same 
through the customary channels.” 

I bowed profoundly and went out. Catching a 
motor bus and climbing on to the top, [ had pro- 
ceeded as far as Charing Cross station when the 
irrepressible took the bit between its teeth and 
bolted again. This time it chose the roof of a motor 
bus traveling in the opposite direction ; but I was 
much too cunning for it. I climbed down speedily, 
dived into the tube, changed to the underground 
and beat it at Victoria by about half a minute. 

“Caught one of my fares a nasty crack in the 
jaw, it did,” said the conductor as he handed it 
back to me in the station yard. 

I surveyed the disheveled object for a few 
moments and reflected. It was spattered with mud 
and ink; one part of the jagged brim was bent 
downward, and the other tiptilted like the petal 
of a flower. 

Further, I concluded that its heart was clearly 
set on the sea. Twice it had made a dart for Vic- 
toria, and once to the headquarters of the British 
navy itself. Who was I to balk it of its desire? 
It was evidently absurd to think of going to the 
office that morning. I could easily explain the 
incident. 

I went to the booking office. 

The people who walk about on the front at 
Brighton are not accustomed to violent exercise 
as a rule, but they got it that afternoon. I discov- 
ered a couple of Olympic sprinters previously un- 
known to fame. They were men who salved the 
L. 8. B. from under the wheels of government 
lorries and men who clawed it from the air with 
ebony canes. Most of them took the game in good 
part, but I must except the lady who dropped a 
priceless Pekingese and her golden reticule at 
one and the same moment as the truant caught 
her in the neck and made a crease in the powder, 
the two stout gentlemen who were tripped up on 
the esplanade when it cannoned against their calt- 
topped patent leathers, and the obvious war profi- 
teer whose pince-nez it broke just opposite the 
Monopole Hotel. 

Slightly exhausted myself after an hour or so 
of this pastime, I went for a stroll on the pier, 
pressing my mangled straw rick firmly to my head. 
The first time that I relinquished my pressure it 
gave a happy sigh and flapped off deliberately like 
a sea gull toward the whitecapped waves. I fancy 
I saw a motor launch setting out after the derelict, 
but so far as I was concerned the light straw 
boater was no more. I waved it a last farewell and 
let it boat. 

eo ¢ 


THE OYSTER TREE 


N a branch of the main river of Tumbez in 
QO Peru, according to a*New York paper, the 

oysters present a singular appearance. The 
river is so lined with trees and underbrush that 
the growth nearly excludes the rays of the sun, 
and the branches that grow downward at high tide 
are covered by the flood. Thousands of oysters 
then attach themselves to the limbs, and at low 
tide they are suspended several feet above tle 
water. A traveler states that he picked two boat- 
loads of the marine “‘fruit,’’ which, though small, 
were almost as good as the oysters of the Chesa- 
peake. 

A similar phenomenon, says American Forestry, 
can be seen on the Island of Jekyl in the mouth of 
the Altamaha River in Georgia. Sour orange trees 
grow on the margin of the island, and the branches 
that dip into the river acquire oysters in the man- 
ner described above; to add to the curiosity, the 
upright branches of the tree frequently bear their 
natural fruit while those below are covered with 


oysters, 
S$ 8 


A DOG STORY 


HE coroner of the little town of Sullivan, 

Indiana, owned a collie dog that was almost 

his only companion. They were inseparable. 
One day, writes a contributor, while the dog, as 
usual, was waiting on the steps of the courthouse 
for his master to come out, the coroner was taken 
suddenly ill and died. 

But the dog continued to wait for his master; 
no one could coax him away from the place. As he 
grew hungry, the neighbors gave him bones and 
meat and kept a dish of water for him. 

Nineteen months have passed, and he still stays 
there; he has become one of the regular institu- 
tions of Sullivan, and residents point him out to 
strangers. He wags his tail and is nice to everyone, 
but he refuses to leave his place on the steps of the 
courthouse where his master left him. 

“Some day,” he probably says to himself, ‘‘my 
master will come swinging out of that door, and 
everything will be all right.” 


°°: 


A MATTER OF TASTE 


bl ON’T you wisht you was a bird, Jimmy, 
and could fly way up in the sky?’ mused 
little Jean dreamily. 
“Naw!” scorned Jimmy. “I’d ruther be a ele- 
phant and squirt water through my nose.” 
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TWO KINDS OF POST 


BY LUCY F. MALLORY 


Tint Carter children’s Cousin Lucy 
had come all the way across the 
ocean to visit them. 

The first day she was there she wrote 
a long letter. ‘‘I know three people who 
are going to be glad to see the answer to 
this letter,’’ she said. 

Five-year-old Ray looked interested. 
What did she mean? He decided to ask 
Maud and Kenneth when they came in 
from school. In the part of the world 
where Ray lived people mailed letters 
after they had written them. 

‘*Will you post the letter for me, dear ?’’ 
asked Cousin Lucy. 

Ray looked puzzled. ‘‘ Do what with 
it?’’ he asked. 

‘*Putit in the post,” *? Cousin Lucy said. 
‘*That’s a good boy.’ 

Ray took the letter and went out 
thoughtfully into the yard. Why should 
Cousin Lucy want him to put the letter 
into a post? How could it do any good 
there? And what post? 

He sat down on the top step and thought 
the matter over. At the end of five min- 
utes he heaved a sigh. Well, grown people 
were hard to understand, but he would 
do as Cousin Lucy told him: 

‘*She must mean the gatepost that’s 
hollow part of the way down,’’ he said. 

Then he ran to the foot of the yard, 
climbed up on the gate and dropped the 
letter into the post. It fell with a thud. 

Ray did not like that thud; it had a 
lonesome sound. But presently he ran off 
to play and forgot all about the matter. 

Weeks went by, and at length Cousin 
Lucy told the children a secret that she 
had been keeping. 

‘* As soon as I came,’’ she said, ‘‘ I 
remembered some toys in the garret at 
home, and I sent for them. There’ll be 
a printing press for Kenneth, an old- 
fashioned doll for Maud, and a top for 
Ray. The package ought to be here 
soon. ’’ 

After that the children watched the 
mails. But as time went by and no pack- 
age came they began to wonder a little. 

Cousin Lucy looked anxious. ‘This is 
very strange,’’ she said. ‘‘The package 
must be lost.’’, 

‘*Perhaps the letter was lost,’’ mother 
suggested. She turned and looked at the 
sober-faced children. ‘‘Which one of you 
mailed that letter for Cousin Lucy ?’’ she 
asked. 

Maud and Kenneth shook their heads. 
‘*T didn’t,’’ each one of them said. 

Ray hesitated. He looked queer. 

“*T gave it to Ray,’’ Cousin Lucy said, 
‘tand he went straight off and posted it. So 
there was no trouble at this end, you see.’’ 

Ray looked up suddenly. ‘‘I believe I know 
where it,is,’’ he said. 

He walked away, and all the others, looking 
very much puzzled, followed him. Ray went 
to the bottom of the yard, climbed up on the 
gate and thrust his arm into the hollow post. 

‘*What in the world is the boy doing? ’”’ 
Cousin Lucy asked. 

At that moment Ray drew something out 
and held it up to view. It was the lost letter, 
yellow and wrinkled with rain. The writing 
had run all over the envelope. 

‘*You told me to put it into the post,’’ said 
Ray, ‘‘and I did.’’ 

Then how everyone did laugh! At first Ray 
did not understand just what the joke was; 
but when he did he laughed as hard as anyone. 

‘*T meant mai! it,’’ Cousin Lucy explained. 
‘* After that day I tried to stop saying ‘post, ’ 
because I saw that wasn’t the way you used 
the word. Of course the package is late!’’ 

















MISS MOUSE IN THE MEADOW 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


She gazed at the sad-looking letter, and so 
did Maud and Kenneth and Ray. 

‘*But how about the toys?’’ Ray asked. 

‘¢Oh, I’ll write for them again,’’ Cousin 
Lucy promised. 

‘*And this time I’]l put it in the other kind 
of post,’’ said Ray. 

es 


THE ENCHANTED 
THIMBLE 


BY JOHN RUSE WOODWARD 


N the hamlet of Maybee lived four girls 

[= greatly wanted the same thing— 

Hester, Eloise, Elizabeth and A bigail. Each 

of them wished with all ber heart to own the 
enchanted thimble. 

The wish was a very natural one, for it 
was well known that the owner of the en- 
chanted thimble would never be pricked with 
a needle when she sewed. Moreover, she would 
find needlework a joy. The thimble, which 








L ITTLE Miss Mouse, 
one bright fall day, 
Over the meadow took 
her way. 
‘“‘T’ll just drop in for a cup of tea 
With my cousin who lives near 
by,’’ thought she. 


She came to the marsh bank, wet 
and low, 

Where the biggest and brownest 
cat-tails grow. . 

Miss Mouse turned pale: ‘‘I must 
run and hide, 

For where there’s a tail there’s 
a head!’’ she cried. 





was the property of the town, had been handed 
down for generations. There was a legend that 
it would become the private property of that 
girl between the ages of ten and twelve who 
first worked a certain difficult stitch, the secret 
of which had been lost. 

Naturally all the girls of Maybee, as they 
grew up, tried to win the treasure. 

One year there were only four girls in the 
whole town between the ages of ten and 
twelve—Hester, Eloise, Elizabeth and Abigail. 





Hester Bly said: ‘‘Oh, I do want the 
enchanted thimble! But how can I ever 
learn the lost stitch while I work on this 
rough material with an old battered thim- 
ble that used to belong to my mother? 
Give me soft cambrie and a blue celluloid 
thimble, and I will make a handkerchief 
that a queen might be proud to own.’’ 

Hester’s father bought her the cambrie 
and a little blue celiuloid thimble, and for 
all of twenty minutes Hester worked. 
Then she looked out of the window and 
saw Elizabeth coming in to play. The 
unfinished handkerchief was laid aside. 

Said Eloise Moore: ‘I think I might 
learn the lost stitch while I am making 
this bureau cover for my room, if I had 
the proper things to work with. Oh, for 
a piece of linen and an ivory thimble!’’ 

Eloise’s mother sighed; but she bought 
the linen and the ivory thimble. For a 
time Eloise worked hard, but, when she 
had done about three inches without find- 
ing the stitch she was after, her eyes 
began to droop. 

‘*I will put the piece of linen away,’’ 
she said dreamily, ‘‘and take a nap.’’ 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth Blair had made 
up her mind that she simply must find 
the lost stitch and win the enchanted 
thimble. But she, too, looked scornfully 
at the materials that she had to work with. 
She complained to her grandmother. 

‘* My plan,’’ she said, ‘‘is to make a 
pincushion cover, and embroider it with 
a fancy stitch; but what can I do with 
this rough sateen and this shabby thim- 
ble? O grandmother, I just know that if 
I had better materials I should be sure to 
win the enchanted thimble for my own!’’ 

Her grandmother bought her some silk 
and a silver thimble, and Elizabeth, all 
smiles, set to work. But she worked so 
fast that several times she pricked her 
finger badly. After a while she tossed the 
silk impatiently aside; and she forgot to 
take it up again. 

That same day little A bigail Drew found 
time at last to do some sewing. When she 
had fed the fowls and washed the dishes 
she turned to her workbasket. 

‘*What shall I make,’’ she mused, 
‘twhile I am trying for the lost stitch? I 
know—a petticoat for the Dodd baby!’’ 

So saying, she drew out a long piece of 
cotton, threaded a needle, and slipped on 
her right forefinger the little, dented tin 
thimble that had been in her family for 
forty years. The cotton was ‘hard to work 
on, and the thimble was so old that there 
was a hole in it. More than once the head 
of the needle slipped through and pricked 
her finger. But she kept on patiently. 

Every day she worked faithfully on 
the petticoat. ‘At first, thinking of the 
enchanted thimble, she practiced fancy stitches 
as she went; but after a while she forgot 
everything except the little garment itself. 

‘*T must have the petticoat done in time for 
the baby’s first birthday,’’ she said to herself. 

At length she neared the end of her task; 
nothing remained to do except sew the buttons 
on. As Abigail pushed the needle for the last 
time through the last hole in the last button 
she breathed a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘*How dear he will look in his new petti- 
coat!’’ she cried. 

When she had folded the garment away in 
tissue paper she took off the little worn thimble 
and gave it a_loving pat. 

‘*You’ve done just as well,’’ she said, ‘‘as 
if you had been the enchanted thimble itself.’’ 

Then she gave a gasp. For, lo and behold, the 
little old thimble had changed by magic before 
her very eyes! It was tin no longer, but dark 
rich gold. And on the band round the bottom 
was inscribed in letters formed of tiny pearls, 
The enchanted thimble of Abigail Drew. 





PROGRESS 


Verses and Drawings by 
Margaret Ely Webb 








HAVE A TABLE AND A CHAIR, 
MADE JUST FOR ME, 


AND THERE ARE DISHES ALL MY OWN 


WHEN I HAVE TEA. 


WERE NOT SO FORTUNATE. 
AND GLADLY ATE 


LEFT ON THE PLATE. 


THEY SEEM TO BE 


TO WAIT-ON ME. 


BUT I HAVE HEARD GROWN PEOPLE: SAY 
THAT CHILDREN IN A FAR-OFF DAY 


THEY STOOD BEHIND A GROWN-UP’S CHAIR, 
WHATEVER DINNER THERE MIGHT BE 
IF GROWN-UPS GENEROUS WERE AND GOOD, 


THEY HANDED THEM ODD BITS OF FOOD. 
THAT SEEMS QUITE HARD TO ME. 


MY PARENTS STAND BEHIND MY CHAIR. 


QUITE STRONG AND GAY. I THINK THEY LIKE 
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Our New 
Style No. 3 


Automatic Drop-Head 
and Cable Lift 


Solid-Side 
Drawer Casing 
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Free Demonstration 


So confident are we that the New Companion 
Sewing. Machine will meet your highest expec- 
tations as to what a high-grade family sewing 
machine should be, we have arranged a plan 
whereby you may try this machine in your 
home for three months before deciding. If it 
is not perfectly satisfactory in every way, just 
notify us and we will refund your money and 
take back machine at our expense. Be sure 
to get full particulars of this Trial Offer before 
deciding upon a new machine. 


Quality Comes First 


In the manufacture of the New Companion, 
quality has alway§ been given first considera- 
tion. Nothing but the best in materials and 
workmanship go into this sewing machine. 
Our machines are made in one of the oldest 
and best equipped factories in the country 
devoted to the production of high-grade family 
sewing machines exclusively. No machine, 
however excellent, or at whatever price sold, 
can excel the New Companion for all kinds of 
family sewing, nor can you purchase a more 
substantial, durable machine. Send coupon 
below for free Descriptive Booklet, which ex- 
plains how we can sell this high-grade machine 
at such a low price. 
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Many New Features 


Not only has the New Companion all the fea- 
“tures common to high-grade sewing machines, 
but it is also equipped with many new im- 
provements as well. Among these are the 
new Automatic Plate-Tension Release, Shuttle 
Ejector, Steel Pitman, Full Ball-Bearing Ad- 
justments, Self-Setting Needle, Automatic 
Drop Head and Cable Lift, Self- Threading 
Shuttle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, High-Arm 
Head, etc. Our new Descriptive Booklet, sent 
free upon request, contains photographic re- 
productions of our seven different styles and all 
special features, also much information of value 
to prospective sewing machine purchasers. ° 


Finest Lawn to 
Heavy Suitings 


The New Companion is equal to every: re- 
quirement of the family sewing. This machine 
will handle all kinds of plain or fancy work, 
yielding equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking, hemming, ruffling, 
quilting, braiding, or stitching on heavy suit- 
ings. A complete set of the finest Griest 
Attachments is included with each machine. 
Send coupon to-day for complete description 
of this fine machine and its attachments. 
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Recommended and sold exclusively 
by the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion 
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Large Saving For You 


Our way of selling the New Companion from 
the factory to the home is both direct and 
economical. This unique plan, originated by 
us.in 1881, has enabled tens of thousands of 
homes throughout the country to obtain a 
high-grade sewing machine at a large saving 
over the usual price. Be sure to write for our 
low prices. Mail coupon now before this copy 
of The Companion is set aside. 


Warranted 25 Years 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is 
guaranteed by the Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion for 25 years from date. Each 
purchaser, therefore, is assured of a machine 

. that will give a lifetime of service. You will 
make no mistake in finding out more about 
this machine now if you need a new machine 
for your fall sewing. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bill to pay. All 
charges to your nearest freight station are 
paid by us. In view of the high freight rates 
now prevailing, this is an important considera- 
tion not to be overlooked. Write to-day for 
our Free Delivery Offer. 





Send To-day for Our Low Prices 
and Attractive Terms of Purchase 


Not only does the New Companion Way enable you to secure a high-grade 
machine at a price surprisingly low, but we have also arranged a/tractive 
terms of sale that make it possible for anyone who needs a new machine to 
own one of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t be satisfied with an 
inferior machine, but get full particulars from us before making a selection. 


Just mail coupon with your address (or send postal) and = 


you will receive the desired information by return mail 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





It is easy to find out all about it—just 
mail this coupon or send postal request 


Perry Mason Company ( Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
and your factory-to-family system. Send me your new illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also Free Trial Offer, and explain the attractive terms upon 
which I can purchase. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trat weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is. 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 


Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

—_ paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY -MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


PROTEIN IDIOSYNCRASY 


ANY puzzling facts in relation to disease 
and the borderiand state between dis- 
ease and health have been clarified by 
the comparatively recent discoveries re- 
garding what is called anaphylaxis. This 

defined as a condition of increased 
susceptibility to bacterial infection, or a condition 
of developed susceptibility to the poisonous ac- 
tion of certain usually innocuous substances. The 
former is the exact opposite of immunity ; the latter 
is the same as physical idiosyncrasy. 

In either case, whether of bacterial infection or 
of abnormal reaction to a certain substance, the 
offending substance is some form of protein—pro- 
tein being the chemically complex body that exists 
in vegetable and animal tissues, the other constit- 
uents of which are the fats, starches or sugars, and 
mineral salts. Protein forms a very large part of 
our food, and overindulgence in it is believed to 
be one of the causes of many of the degenerative 
diseases, especially of the heart, arteries and kid- 
neys, during middle and advanced life. But in cer- 
tain cases of so-called anaphylaxis disagreeable 
or even serious symptoms are caused, not by over- 
indulgence but by taking into the body very small 
quantities of the substance in relation to which an 
idiosynerasy has been acquired. ' 

One of the most familiar examples of idiosyn- 
erasy is shown by hay fever. This distressing 
malady is really poisoning by the protein that is 
contained in the pollen of certain plants—usually 
of the ragweed, but often of other plants. In this 
case the offending substance is apparently inhaled, 
though it may enter the body through the stomach, 
being swallowed in the saliva with which it has 
been mixed in the mouth. Another example of a 
similar character is the asthma from which some 
afflicted people suffer when near a stable, or when 
there is a cat in the room. In the latter case the 
protein that causes the trouble is in the emanations 
from the animal or in the minute particles of dan- 
druff given off from its fur or hide. 

The familiar idiosyncrasies in relation to food— 
eggs, milk, strawberries, mushrooms, and so forth 
—are explained in the same way, and they are not 
—at least most often they are not—owing to imag- 
ination. The symptoms of food and plant protein 
poisoning are of the most varied character, just as 
varied in fact as those of bacterial protein poison- 
ing. Thus there are symptoms of intestinal dis- 
order, heart trouble, hay fever and asthma, various 























skin eruptions —all of them excited by inhaling | 


or swallowing some form of usually harmless pro- 
tein. The treatment is, in many cases, the same 
as that of many of the germ infections, namely 
by vaccines, or exceedingly minute doses of the 
same substance that caused the original trouble. 
In this way the body resistance is increased until 
it is able by its own power to make an antidote to 
the offending substance. 


 —- 
ELIMINA TIONS 





for Carol—three weeks and nearly a 
fourth. Then one afternoon she came. 
At the doorway of the tiny living room 
she stopped short. 

‘Why, Miss Rachel!” she exclaimed. 

Miss Rachel waited, smiling to herself; she knew 
Carol so well. 

“It’s lovely. It’s exquisite! Of course it isn’t like 
the old place—oh, not the least bit in the world; 
but it’s almost lovelier.” She drew a long breath 
and dropped into her favorite chair—the one that 
a governor of Virginia had owned once upon a 
time—looking about her with wide, startled eyes. 
“And to think that I’ve been missing this for four 
whole weeks!” 

‘““Why didn’t you come?” Miss Rachel asked, 
with her eyes upon her knitting. 

Carol shook her head, half in impatience, half in 
amusement. “That camouflage can’t deceive me. 
You know perfectly well why I didn’t come. Be- 











cause I was rebellious over your leaving the old | 
place, and because I was a coward about the new | 
one, and because I was a selfish pig and thought | 


only of my own feelings and not at all that it was 
hundreds of times harder for you.” 

“And now?” Miss Rachel prompted her gently. 

“You needn’t rub it in. Haven’t I been confess- 
ing shame and humiliation and remorse in every 
Syllable? What makes it so lovely, Miss Rachel? 
How did you do it?” 

“Because I brought only the loveliest things with 
me. Since I knew I’d have only alittle room, I had 
to choose, you see. I discovered that my big rooms 


in the old house had been filled with so many | 
things that I didn’t need at all—that I really was | 


far better off without.” 

“I don’t believe it,” the girl declared rebelliously. 
“I don’t believe it of things,” and with a sharpen- 
ing of her voice, ‘‘I don’t believe it of friends.” 

“But a friend is one of the unlosable things,” 
Miss Rachel corrected her gently. 

“I suppose that is implying that Del wasn’t a 
true friend. I don’t care if she wasn’t—I want her! 
And I don’t believe my life ever can be as happy 
without her.” 

“Not as big or full or rich or beautiful?” Miss 
Rachel asked. 

The girl drewa hard breath. Suddenly she leaned 
over and kissed the sweet face. 

“I will be honest, anyhow. I know she didn’t 


50 a yoes, in advance, | 


ass., a3 | 


OR three weeks Miss Rachel had waited | 


down in the heart of things. It’s just that I don’t 
want to give her up—I don’t want bigger things— 
I just want Del. It’s something to be honest, isn’t 
it, Miss Rachel ?” 

“It’s a very great deal, being honest. I can trust 
you to make the new place beautiful.” 

“No, you can’t. | won’t be trusted,’ Carol ex- 
postulated. ‘‘It—it’s taking such an unfair advan- 
tage to trust people the way you do, Miss Rachel.” 

This time Miss Rachel laughed. It was a happy 
laugh. She knew her girl. 


e 9 
YOUNG AMERICA READS MILTON 


F course John Milton wrote beautiful and 
QO majestic poetry and vigorous and admirable 

prose. Young America doubtless should be 
introduced to his classic achievements; but the 
introduction must be carefully made if the results 
are to be of value. His work is not always readily 
appreciated by immature minds. A teacher, in 
Scribner’s Magazine, has recently given to the 
public the cream of his extensive experience in 
bringing the two together. 

“It appears,” he concludes, perhaps a little 
too pessimistically, “that we have developed in 
America a hearty aversion to the character of the 
thoughtful man; at least our young people are not 
attracted to the contemplative temperament. Our 
lads want to be amused, and their minds will take 
only what they want. They expect literature at 
least to keep some sort of respectable pace with 
the movies.” 

That is a requirement in which Milton conspic- 
uously fails. The character of I] Penseroso, espe- 
cially, strikes the American schoolboy as unlikable 
at best, and at worst as an object of contempt. 

“Milton’s scholarly recluse is, we learn from his 
criticisms, ‘a bunch of gloom.’ ‘He loves bats and 
owls and churches and things like that.’ Another 
lad, with unconscious self-betrayal, writes ingen- 
uously, ‘This thoughtful man likes to study, there- 
fore he must be a pessimist.’ ‘He is all the time 
reading and thinking deep thoughts,’ says an- 
other, ‘which would make him a most undesirable 
companion.’ Still more frank and decided is the 
language of the slangy youngster who remarks 
candidly, ‘The Thoughtful Man is surely a ‘‘dead 
one.’’ 999 

Even the wide fields of fancy and marvel in 
which Milton often wanders do not, this teacher 
thinks, entice Young America to follow him with 
appreciative pleasure. 

“The average boy of our country, of fair train- 
ing and of common intelligence, approaches Mil- 
ton with no conception of that great world of 
nymphs, dryads, satyrs, and all other supernatural 
forms with which the ancients peopled the earth, 
the sky and the sea. Even the somewhat decided 
difference between Plato and Pluto is a source of 
endless confusion. The Muses are unknown, al- 
though I onee had a student jump out of his chair 
in wild excitement when he discovered that he 
had heard before of the name Calliope. But, alas, 





matic, cireus, steam variety. Reading the para- 
| graph in Lycidas that appeals to the goddesses of 
| inspiration, one typical student stolidly declared, 
| ‘Milton commanded Moses to help him write this 
| thing.’ Another, reading the line from L’ Allegro, 


How Faery Mab the junkets eat, 


hastily conceived junkets to be little fairies (the 
diminutive of ‘junk’ perhaps), thus making Mab 


ever went to that extreme. Even Apollo, whose 
rising and setting are indubitably matters of daily 
occurrence, finds the ordinary lad entirely con- 
ceptioniess of his identity. I think he might be 
chagrined to hear the following descriptions of 
himself: ‘Apollo was an old rich Greek who loved 
| horse-racing.’ ‘He was the god of shininess.’ 
‘Apollo was the fellow who won the race in Ben 
Hur.’ 


“There is, it will be recalled, in Comus a refer- 


j ence to ‘the Cynic tub.’ Young America thus 
shrewdly guesses its way to the solution of the 
riddle: ‘Cynic tub is the abdomen of a famous 
Grecian.’ ‘It means a Roman household neces- 
sity.’ ‘Cynic tub is nothing but the Mediterranean 
| Sea.’ ” 
| It is to be feafed that Diogenes the Cynic would 
| have crawled back into his tub more cynical than 
| ever if he had carried his search for honesty among 
| these audacious young exponents of “American 


| bluff.” 
oe ¢ 
| SNOWSHOEING ON BERING STRAIT 


CE conditions change very rapidly in Bering 
Strait, writes Capt. F. EK. Kleinschmidt in Out- 
door Life. Every morning requires new tacties 

in hunting, and every day you have to overcome 
new obstacles and dangers. 

We sat one morning on the edge of the shore 
ice for two hours, waiting for the slush ice to pass 
and scanning eagerly for the arrival of heavy 
floes. Some of the Eskimo hunters had given up 
| hope and had gone back to the village, but the 
| rest were forced by hunger to wait and take 
chances. Often a succession of bad days or weeks 
| for hunting means hunger and starvation in a 
| family or village. But for the generosity of the Es- 
| kimo and the ancient custom that as long as one 
| person has anything to eat all have something, 
real starvation would confront some families. 

The wind was very light and unsteady, and 
| Shortly before noon the mist lifted a little and 
| Showed heavier ice and a blue patch of sky in the 
| distance; that means open water. The hunters 
| held a consultation and decided to risk a dash for 
the open water, but to leave two guards stationed 
;on a high hummock to warn them against the 
danger of an offshore wind setting the ice from 
shore, or the possibility of the pressure on the 





slush slackening and thus opening up lanes and | 
spreading the ice out thinner, for this would make | 


a return impossible and drowning sure. 

Six of us buckled on snowshoes and began rac- 
ing over the slushy, heaving and sinking surface. 
It was like walking on an inflated balloon, or 
riding the witching waves at Coney Island. There 
Was ho standing still if you valued your life, and 
it was not safe to step into another’s track. Each 
| man had to hunt for the whitest-looking slush ice 

and shun the dark-looking spots where the water 
| grinned very closeto the surface. Presently one Es- 
| kimo in front of us sank in to his knees and soon 
| was mired to his waist. Kit-sen-na and I ran along- 


side of him and, grasping him by the arms without 
a second’s halting, pulled him out and then half 


carried him between us until he could straighten 
| out his legs. Then he ran back to reach the village 
before he froze. 

| The race to the open water caused the perspi- 

| ration to flow in streams, and each man began 


his conception of her was of the snorting, asth- 


a cannibal. For all her mischief, I doubt if she | 


reached the heavy ice and sat round the open 
water, I suffered intensely from the chills 
However, we did not remain there very long. 
The long-drawn hoots from the shore ice called 
us home, and then the short, quick hoots told us 
of the danger of our retreat being cut off. Two 


raced for shore. On the way in another Eskimo 
mired in the rapidly thinning slush ice and Oack- 
ba-ock and I repeated the performance of dragging 
him out; but this time we could not go near him 
and had to throw him lines. It was close to the 
shore ice, and, when the two guards came to our 
assistance, we soon got him out. 


ee 
FRENCH THRIFT 


methods of thrift that they applied during 
the war. I visited one of the towns, says an officer 


vaging the wreckage of battle is proceeding day 
and night. Thousands of French women and girls 
are employed on it. 


all the jetsam of battle, from broken rifles er bicy- 
cles to tattered tunics and derelict boots—all te 
be renovated and made serviceable again in ways 
that seem almost like magic. In one place I saw 
shed after shed piled to.the roof with disearded 
boots, most of them in such a deplorable condition 
that it seemed that only a miracle could restore 
them. In former years they would all have been 
consigned to the rubbish heap. Not so now. 

Stage after stage I saw these boots, “broken in 
the war,” converted again into splendid boots, soft 
and strong. I watched these clever and industrious 
| Frenchwomen soak them in some mixture and 
| pass them from hand to hand until the leather be- 
| came pliable. They were then scrubbed and rubbed 
and patched, and soles or heels were put on. They 
| were next immersed in a bath of boiling oil, 
| straightened and shaped ; and when the last proe- 
| ess was finished you could hardly distinguish them 
from new boots. This repairing shop turns out two 
, thousand pairs every day. 
| In other enormous workshops khaki uniforms, 

tattered, mud-soiled, and some of them blood- 





hunters had killed two seals; but, slicing off only | 
the choice portions, they left the rest, and.we all | 
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HAT the French may be able to do in re-| 
construction work is suggested by the 
in an English weekly, in which the work of sal- | 


To this hive of industry and “healing” is breught | 


| stained, were made as good as new. After the | 
| rags are passed through a bath of hot water they 


are handed to the women, who cut off the sound 
| portions with sharp Knives. These fragments are 
then washed in a disinfecting fluid, and when they 
are dry a small army of tailors takes them in hand, 
| and with wonderful cleverness remakes them, fit 
for more service. 

A few minutes’ walk distant is the hospital for 
‘wounded’ cannon, machine guns and rifles, where 
furnaces blaze night and day, and the Vuleans 
work amid a thunderous crash and roar. Here are 
mountains of broken rifles, to which a new lease 
of life is to be given. The butts and wooden pasts 
are repaired or renewed ; the damaged metal parts 
| are replaced by new ones, rusty barrels are fresh- 

ened up, and so on; and in a day or two these 
| heaps of old iron are so many brand - new rifles, 
| for all practical purposes, doing deadly execution 
| in the trenches. 
Close by you will see thousands of broken bicy- 
| cles—so much serap iron to look at, beyond all 
| hope of repair. Here again the magician is at 
| work ; with amazing skill and rapidity the damage 
is repaired, broken parts are replaced, and the 





machines, restored to usefulness again, are re- | 


turned to their units. 
es 
NANTUCKET IDIOMS 


NE evidence of Nantucket independence 
may be detected in the language of the | 


island. According to the New York Evening 


the continental American tongue. 

The word * fleet,” 
sense that is archaic. You may hear some Nan- 
tucketer tell a carpenter that he wishes a parti- 
tion ‘‘fleeted” along two feet. It would puzzle you, 
but he wishes it moved all in one piece. If you 
were told to “fleet” a group of chairs, it would 
mean that they were to be moved, but were to 
retain the same formation. It is a very useful word, 
for it expresses in one word an idea that otherwise 
requires several. 

“There are terms never heard of elsewhere. I 
gathered some of these during a residence of four 
years in an educational capacity,’ said a visitor. 
“One day when calling on a neighbor I was told 
that my hostess was ‘sick-a-bed-up.’ I was puzzled, 
but I had learned that it is extremely bad taste 
to ask questions in Nantucket. The woman came 
into the room, although she was certainly far from 
well, and I finally understood the significance of 
this term. It means that you are ill, but not ill 
enough to be kept in bed. Could anything be more 
brief and explicit? I have since introduced it into 
acceptable use where I reside.” 

To the Nantueketer the world is divided into 
three classes — Nantucketers, ‘“‘off-islanders” and 
“coofs.”” The first two terms are self-explanatory ; 
the ‘‘coofs” refer to people whe were so unfortu- 


nate (in the Nantucket view) as to have been | 


born on the Cape. Aside from the “coofs,” all the 
rest of the world is “off-island.” A sehoolboy one 
day, when asked to locate Alaska, replied ‘that it 
was “northwest of off-island.” 


Se ¢ 


ALL THE CONVENIENCES 


SUBURBAN housewife relates overhearing 
A this conversation between her new Swedish 
maid and the cook next door: 

‘*‘How are you, Hilda?” said the cook. 

“Tm well,” replied Hilda. “I like my yob. We 
got cremated cellar, cemetery plumbing, elastic 
lights and a hoosit.” 

“What's a ‘hoosit,’ Hilda?” the cook asked. 

“Oh, a bell rings. You put a thing to your ear 
| and say, ‘Hello!’ And by and by some one says, 
| ‘Hello!’ and then you say, ‘Hoosit ?’” 


| e° 


IT FORESAW ITS FATE 
Jargona and Jimmy were at a party, says the 


Argonaut, and, being away in a corner at 
supper time, they were not looked after very 
well. They managed to get some jelly and bread 
and butter, but no spoons. 
“How shall we eat our jelly?’ asked Jimmy. 
“Balance it on your bread and butter,” said 
Johnny. 
“TI tried that,” replied Jimmy, seriously, ‘‘but 


give me anything big, I know you’re right clear | shedding his outer garments; and then, when we: it won’t stay on; it’s too nervous.” 


Post, there are some interesting variations from 


for example, is used in a_ 
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Have You Yours? 


UT a Parker Fountain Pen in 

your school kit and you'll be 
fixed for any writing job the “prof” 
can hand you. It’s a pocket com- 
panion you'll find handy in the 
library, at lectures and in many 
occasions. 


Essays don’t seem half so hard 
when you have a Parker because 
the “Lucky Curve” makes the ink 
flow so smooth you can write as 
fast as you think. 


It's “Safety Sealed,” too; you 
never have to worry about leaks. 
The Press-the-Button filler con- 
cealed- in the end of the barrel 
saves messing with a dropper. 


Slickest pen you ever saw. All 
the fellows, and a lot of the girls, 
are getting them. 


Sold and guaranteed 
by 20,000 dealers. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York: Singer Building. Chicago: 36 W. Randolph 
Boston: 315 Washington Street 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Building 


PATER 


SAFETY—-SEALED 








Fountain Pens 













The most remarkable values 
ever offered. A postal brings 
you a large assortment of 
cloth samples, wholesale 
prices direct from the man 
ufacturer, style book and 
measuring charts. No mat- 
ter where you live or where 
you have been buying your 
clothes, and even if you do 
not need a new suit now, in- 
vestigate at once the won- 
derful savings you can make 
by dealing direct with this 
large manufacturer. Long 
= wear, fast color, perfect fit, 

and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address your card or letter like this: 


y, De 
ment 437, 208-214 South Green Street, 
inois. 


$200 to $5000 now being made by good men by wear- 
ing and taking orders for the famous Lincoln made- 
to-4measure ¢ No experience needed, we teach 
you and furnish free equipment. Write today! 
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duce the new “RANG: \ A) \ 
equipment. sundries and everything in \\\ i ’ 
the bicycle lineat half usual prices. Write today. Ww 


M E A D CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. H-650 Chicago 


A High School Course 
In TWO Var issise. teres: thor. 


ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading members of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dent. H 6100. Chicago, U. S.A. 
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Ladies Keep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Talcum 
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IMTPPATION—THE SINCEREST 
Painted by J. A, Cahill for Cream of Wheat Co. 





FLATVERY 


Copyright 1920 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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THE DARKEST HOUR 


BY ELEANOR INGRAHAM 














N some houses the kitchen is merely a| living here?’’ said James. ‘‘I won’t have it. 
I room in which to cook; in others it is the | Suppose that father should be taken sick in 


heart of the house. Mrs. Spencer’s kitchen 
was also the living room and dining room. A 
bright hit-or-miss rag carpet covered the floor 
of the living-room part, but stopped abruptly 
where the kitchen began. Just beyond the 
edge of carpet stood the stove on the bare, 
well-scrubbed floor. 

On this bright December day Mrs. Spencer 
was setting her._kitchen to rights after_dinner. 
Her figure was slim and straight in spite of long 
years of hard work. Her wrinkled face and 
gray eyes were keen and resolute; her soft, 
wavy gray hair was a real crown of glory. 

Her husband sat in a :padded chair by the 
west window in a blaze of sunshine. His hair 
was thin and white, his brown eyes sunken, 
and his face bore traces of recent illness. Some- 
times he gazed out at the snowy landscape; 
sometimes he turned to speak to his son; James, 
who had come to town for the mail and had 
stopped to see his parents on the way home. 

James was a tall young farmer, with cool 
gray,eyes and a reserved mouth that gave 
character to his boyish-looking face. 

He seemed preoccupied. He walked aimlessly 
about the room, halted in front of. the stove, 
and absently watched his mother-as she took 
two golden-brown loaves of bread from the 
over and carried them into the pantry. Then 
lie turned ‘his back to the stove, carefully ex- 
amined his cap and opened his mouth te speak. 

But just then his mother came out-of the 
pantry and, noticing the tired look on her 
husband’s face, shook up and replaced the 
pillow at his back and brought a hassock for 
his feet. James watched her intently until she 
had seated herself, with her knitting in hand, 
beside her husband; then he cleared his throat 
and again braced himself to speak. 

‘*What I have come for, father, is to talk 
about what you and mother are going to do.’’ 

The face on the pillow turned toward him, 
and the knitting dropped into his mother’s lap. 

‘*You heard the doctor say you would never 
be able to work again,’’ James continued 
rapidly, ‘‘and of course you can’t go on living 
here alone; so Rob and I want you to break 
up housekeeping and live with us.’’ 

‘Oh, not yet!’’ exclaimed his mother im- 
pulsively. ‘‘It’s kind and thoughtful of you | 
boys,’’ she added, and her face flushed grate- 
fully. ‘‘ You know it’s a good deal to take two 
old people into your family like that. Of course 
we could help. Pa can do lots of things when 
he gets well, and there aren’t many young 
women can do a bigger day’s work than I can. 
Pa and I could take care of each other, too, 
but we have lived here so long!’’ 

James looked attentively at the. toe of his 
boot. ‘‘The fact is,’’ he said uneasily, ‘‘neither 
of us could take you both. Mary’s mother is 


living with her and Rob, you know; and at) burning briskly, and the teakettle beginning 
my house—well, Jennie isn’t strong, and there | its song of good cheer. Mrs. Spencer was pre- 
are the children. Jennie would like to have | paring supper and her husband was resting 


mother live with us, and Rob will take father. 
We’ll rent this house or sell it, as you please. 
I think we’d better keep it, though. The town 
is growing in this direction, and it is bound to 
be valuable some day.’’ 

His father was staring at him blankly. The 
glow of gratitude had faded from his mother’s 
face, leaving it white and dismayed. 

‘*You mean that you would separate us?’”’ 
she asked, with a tremble in her voice. 

‘*T don’t see how we can help it, and ‘you 
wouldn’t really be separated,’’ said James, 
looking anywhere except at the two old people 
facing him. ‘* You could see each other often.’’ 

**Call on each other, I suppose,’’ suggested 
his mother. She resumed her knitting. ‘‘Well, 
James, you and Robert are wonderful plan- 
ners, and pa and I are much obliged to you, 
but we’ll stay here.’’ 

‘“* But how?’’ demanded James irritably. 
‘‘What will you do? How will you live? 
Father can’t work any more.’’ 

‘*T can,’ said his mother. ‘‘I can wash and 
iron and mend, bake, cook, scrub, nurse, raise 
vegetables. There’s nothing like bringing up 
a family to make a person jack of all trades.’’ 

‘* Well, you shall not!’ declared James. 
‘Father, you wouldn’t let her do that?’’ 

‘‘Would you?’’ asked his father. ‘‘We are 
old people, James. We have nothing left but 
each other. I don’t believe I could live away 
from your mother. ’’ 

His wife eaught his hand and held if be- 
tween her own toil-worn hands, while her eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘*You won’t have a chance to try,”’ she said 
with a tremulous laugh. 

‘*Let us stay here,’’ continued Mr. Spencer. 
‘*We can raise enough in the garden to keep 
us through the summer and supply us with 
vegetables for winter, and it wouldn’t take 
much to furnish what else we need. And there 
won’t be many more summers and winters. ’’ 


| 








‘*But don’t you see that you can’t go on 


the night. What would you do, mother?’’ 

‘* Why, nurse him,’’ replied Mrs. Spencer 
promptly. ‘‘If I was taken sick, he would 
nursé me. Oh, go home, James,’’ she added 
with a sudden laugh. ‘‘Your planning is too 
ridiculous. And take these stockings to your 
little Jim. I’ve just finished them. ’’ 

She tucked the woolen stockings into his 
overcoat pocket. 

‘*T had to make them two inches longer than | 
his last ones. Time flies fast, and he is getting 
to be a big boy. Perhaps thirty years from 
now he’!l be planning for you and Jennie just 
as you are planning for pa and me to-day. | 
Thirty, years passes before you know it.’’ | 

James’s face suddenly became red as fire. | 
His mouth opened, then closed tightly, and, | 
jamming his cap on his head, he left the house 
without a word. | 

For some time after he had gone there was | 
silence in the kitchen. Then suddenly Mr. 
Spencer covered his face with his hands. | 

‘*Mary, Mary,’’ he said huskily, ‘‘I’ve done 
badly. to bring you.to this. I never thought 
you’d be taken‘from me except by death. ’’ 

‘*Well, I shan’t be!’’ declared his wife. ‘‘We 
promised that to the Lord that happy day when 
we, were married, and I can tell you right 
now that no little boys like James and Robert 
shall make us break the promise. ’’ 

But, in ‘spite of the laugh with which she 
ended, her heart was heavy. 

‘*There’s something wrong with a man who 
comes to old age without having enough laid 
by to see him through, ’’ resumed Mr. Spencer. 
‘*T don’t know how it happened that I failed, 
but I’ve failed in my duty.toward you, Mary.’’ 

‘*Failed!’’ exclaimed his wife between laugh- 
ing and crying. ‘‘ Haven’t you made me happy ? 
Haven’t we raised a family, and done our part 
to start our boys right, and free from debt ?’’ 

‘*Look at the way they’re paying us for 
the long years we cared for them!’’ said Mr. 
Spencer bitterly. 

Mrs. Spencer looked dreamily out into the 
early winter twilight and thought of the far- 
away days when her boys were little. 

‘*And we have been so happy together,’’ 
she resumed presently, ‘‘when we were young 
and while we have been growing old. We 
haven’t laid up lots of money, but we have 
enough to eat and wear for a while, enough to 
keep us warm; and we are still together. ’’ 

Her voice broke as the thought of the inev- 
itable final separation crossed her mind, but 
she put it resolutely from her and concluded 
cheerfully, ‘‘I consider that we are rich.’’ 

‘*T am,’’ said Mr. Spencer contentedly. All 
the bitterness was gone from his voice and 
all the despair from his face. 

An hour later the lamp was lighted, the fire 





comfortably in the warmth and light when 
James suddenly opened the kitchen door and 
came in. 

‘*Why, James! Did you find anything wrong 
at home ?’’ asked his mother anxiously. 

‘*T haven’t been home,’’ said James. He 
took off his cap, unbuttoned his coat and sat 
down in front of his parents. Mrs. Spencer 
took her husband’s hand in hers protectingly. 

‘*You needn’t be afraid that I am going to 
take him away from you, mother, ’’ said James, 
laughing a little, but flushing. ‘‘T’ll never ask 
you to leave him again. What you said about 
little Jim got me pretty excited. I was so mad 
at the bare idea of that youngster’s ever try- | 
ing to separate Jennie and me that I wanted 
to hurry home and give him a licking twenty- 
five or thirty years in advance. But when I’d 
gone about three quarters of the way, I decided 
that I’d rather come back here first and tell 
you that I’d changed my mind.’’ 

‘*T knew you’d see it right sooner or later, 
James. I have faith in my children,’’ said 
Mrs. Spencer triumphantly. 

‘‘And I want to say,’’ continued James, 
‘that you.shall stay right here in your old 
home as long as you please. I didn’t begin to 
see how mean I was till I got to thinking 
about little Jim. If that youngster ever —’’ 

James paused and shook his fist. 

‘‘When you get ready to leave this place, 
mother, there will be a home for you and 
father at my house, if I have to build a wing 
on purpose. Now I’ve got to hurry home. 
Jennie will be worrying if I don’t hustle.’’ 

Mrs. Spencer turned up his coat collar, just 
as she had always done on cold nights when 
he was a small boy going out to do the chores, 
and held the lamp to light the path to the gate. 
Then she closed and locked the door for the 
night and looked at her husband. 

‘*It is always darkest just before dawn,’’ | 





















Pie puts the finishing touch to the suc- 
cessful feast. A good Pie depends on the right 
flavoring for its lip-smacking excellence. Use 
Slade’s flavoring with these Pies and make your 
guests smile with delight. 


With APPLE use | With SQUASH use 


Slade’s Cinnamon, Slade’s | Slade's Ginger, Slade’s 
Nutmeg,. Slade’s Extract | Nutmeg, Slade’s Cinnamon 












of Lemon | Slade’ Sp} 

- | Slade’s Spices are 
‘With MINCE — strongest and best and 
Slade’s Cloves, Slade's | , 7 » eere 7 
Allspice, Slade’s Nutmeg, explain the secret of 

Slade’s Cinnamon | pleasing Pies. 
Ask grocers for Slade’s. 
Cook Book. 








Send stamp for Patriotic 
D. & L. Slade Co., Bostan, Mass. 
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CRANLYIOTHER'S 
MINCE MIEAT = 








VERY housekeeper 

knows that there are 
no satisfactory substitutes 
for sugar... To use them 
means dissatisfaction and 
waste of other ingredients. 
The same thing is true of 
flavoring extracts. Only 
the purest extracts, made 
of the finest fruits, assure 
perfect results and pre- 
vent waste. _BAKER’S 
CERTIFIED FLA- 
VORING EXTRACTS 
are pure, rich and deli- 
cious. And-they are eco- 
nomiical. At all grocers’: 
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BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. _ Portland, Maine 





Requires No Sugar 
Your Grocer Sells It 
MADE BY* 


The WHIPPLE COMPANY 
NATICK MASS. 


Rem aees: 
































Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 3 and 5-lb. Bags 


The One Best Flour for Cake Making { Right in Plain Sight —This Pail 


It gives that lightness and fineness of texture, People are coming 
and the delicacy and richness that distinguish po cher oben be 
a really wonderful Cake. Try this recipe as an — paver aaa 
example of what Automatic Flour will do. 


er who handles 
COCOANUT LAYER CAKE 2 
Butter, size of egg, creamed with | cup sugar; Forster s 
2 eggs; 44 cup milk; 1% cups AUTOMATIC Peanut 
FLOUR; flavoring. Bake in two tins. B tt 
Between the layers and on top spread u er 
white icing, over which sprinkle, very gen- , k s i 
erously, fresh grated or shredded cocoanut. poet rye ee = 
A “never fail” white icing: white of 1 right out where he can 
egg (omitted from cake recipe above); get at it easily for he has 
3 tablespoons cold water; scant cup to go to it often. There’s 
sugar. Cook in double boiler, beat- a quality in Forster’s 
ing constantly with egg beater, 
until thick enough to spread. 











that’s not common. High- 
§ Sold by the pound est grade peanuts and 
from pail like this. salt—that's all. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 





For pie crust and apple dump- 
lings Automatic Flour has no 











equal. 











A New England product for FF 10M47y 
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New England people. Re EOUR C4 
Automatic Flour Co., 27 Commercial St., Boston | _f/ 









Butterfly 
Locket 








Established ) 

1858 pf “Crystal 
So BLUE 
AMMONIA 


making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 
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HIS beautiful Locket is one of the 
i most popular novelties brought out 
: for many years, and deservedly so. 
The frame of the Locket is of sterling 
silver 7% of an inch in diameter; under 
the protecting glass, on a background 
composed of a butterfly’s wing of iri- 
descent blue, is mounted a real tropical 
butterfly of brilliant colors. The reverse 
side of the Locket is composed ‘of 
brightly colored butterfly wings. Owing 
to the large demand and limited supply 
we urge our subscribers to take im- 
mediate advantage of our Offer. 


OUR OFFER -—Send us. $2.50 for 
» one new yearly subscription (not-your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 
75 tents extra, and we will send you 
the Locket postpaid; or sold for $2.50. 


The Locketis given only-to a preséné subscrib- 
er to pay him for getting a #ew subscription. 








The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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she said, ‘‘and I do think we have the _— 
boys in the world. ’’ 


a 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. a 
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use all three ovens and the 


broiler at the same time” 


ad in got roast in the coal oven, bread in 
that gas oven at the left, and now that I’ve 
lighted the broiler flame, this right-hand oven 
will be hot enough for my cake. I couldn’t do 
all this baking with any other stove. 


“You'd hardly believe such a small range could 
have so much oven space—6) square feet with- 
out the racks, or 13 square feet with them. 
And from end to end my stove measures only 
forty-three inches! 


e 
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ee ns in addition to the ovens, I can have 

nine kettles cooking all at once on the 
top, when I’m using both stoves—four on the 
coal griddles and five on the gas burners. Think 
how convenient that is when there’s a big din- 
ner to get—or at preserving time. 


“Why, last summer I did an unbelievable 
amount of canning—all in one day—with this 
wonderful stove. While things that needed 
long cooking were simmering on the coal 
stove, I was canning the quickly cooked things 
on the gas. 
Ox 

*¢ AND it’s so nice to be able to use either 

stove separately. You know there’s 
nothing like gas when you’re in a hurry—and 
there are lots of times when a coal range is so 
much better. 


“I discover new advantages in this Victory 
Crawford every day—it’s come to be one of my 
most treasured possessions. 
one in your kitchen. 


Nothing could persuade 
you to part with it. 


It’s a wonder.” 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, Massachusetts 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 


Wait till you get | 


Taw/ord 


tanges 








